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DISTRICT A® 'LOCAL PLANKING 
" BY 


P.R.DUBBASRI 


The planning process in India began in 1951 when the Planning 
Commission embarked upon the First Fire Year Plan, The establishment 
of the Planning Commission ana the inauguration of the First Five 
Year Plan was an expression of the determination of the country that 
the process of economic development would not be left to the vicissi- 
tudes of 'bile market forces but would be the product of a deliberate 
and conscious design of-, development articulated through the Five Year 
Plans. How is it then that even after three decades of planning in 
tMs country, we do not yet to seem to have an adequate horizontal 
planning at the local levels i,e. the district, the taluk and village 


levels , 


the levels which are close to 


people -of the country's 


vie talk of democratic planning in India. : Democratic planning means 
participation of people in thdproeess. of planning. How is it . then 
that planning seems to be advanced and sophisticated at, the -levels 
which are .farthest from the people and but a t the level or areas 
which are closest to. the people, planning seems to be -still , far from 
reality? Why is it. that the economists and administrators feel that 
there seems to be as ye t no satisfactory theory and techniques of 
district planning and why is that we are groping in the dark at the 
level- where planning touches the people? What are the deficiencies 
the- horizontal planning in the country? What should be the content of 
horizontal Planning? What should 'be the machinery of .horizontal plann- 
ing at the local level? 'How do we go about it? These a re same of 
the vital questions that need to be raised. 

On these arid other 1 subjects thinking has been indeed going 
on from the very inception of planning. . An attempt has been made to 
review this thinking and off er some -suggestions which may arise out 
of the analysis* 


The basic reason for the weaknesses of horizontal planning 
in the planning process of our country is rooted in the very 
nature of the planning process adopted from the inception. Inspite 
of three decades of planning in India, planning at District and local 
levels still seems to be very weak. Inspite of the lip service paid 
to decentralised planning, 'our planning has been essentially centralised 
-and vertical rather, than decentralised and horizontal. The Centralised 
plan begins with certain predetermined objectives as regards rate of 
growth of the aggregate national economy. The growth rate is further 
related to the sectoral growth rates i.e. rates of growth in agri- 
culture, industry transport etc. To bring about the predetermined 
growth rate is adumbrated a certain size of plan investment on the 
basis of certain data regarding capital-output ratio. Thereafter 
total investment or outlay are allocated sector ly for the nation as 
a whole. These sectoral investments are then divided into the 
central plan and the State Plan. The detailed sector 



plans for the State are then 
departments who in turn prop-: 
The Planning at the district 
ing more than the allocations 
meets. A plan consisting of 


prepared in detail by various 
se the break-up for the districts, 
level therefore, amounts to noth- 
of sectoral or departmental invest— 
such departmental allocation and 


schemes is not foanc 


:isi - 


sines it doer not satisfactori- 


ly assess and reflect the possibilities and opportunities arising 
out of local resources or the ambitions and aspirations of the 
local community. Only a horizontal local plan' can achieve this. 


Such integrated horizontal planning for rural area? or decentra- 
lised planning or planning from the below was certainly envisaged 
from the very inception of the planning process in India, 


Thus explaining the rationale of coordinated approach, the 
First Five Year Plan Review document observes: 


’’When different departments of the Government approach the 
villager, each from the aspects of its own. work, the effect on 
the villager is apt to be confusing and no pernament impression 
is created. The peasant’s life is not cut into segments in the 
way the Government’s activities are apt to be; the approach to 
the villager has, therefore, to be a co-ordinated one and has 
to comprehend Ills whole life. Such an approach has to be made, 
not through a multiplicity of departmental officials, but through 
an agent common at least to the principal departments engaged 
in rural work-." 

Bub it is in the Second Five Year Plan that the concept 
of a local horizontal plan was discussed in greater detail. 

”A State plan has to be presented in two different ways, 
namely, according to different sectors of development represented 
in it and according tc regions and .districts. Programme for 
different sectors include those which are to be executed dir- 
ectly by departments at State level and others which are to ■ 
be executed through districts but are coordinated at the State 
level. Thus, a district plan would include programmes prepared 
on a territorial basis for villages, groups of villages, taluka s , 
extension blocks, municipal areas, etc. and also programmes to be 
executed within the .district which are derived from department- 
al plans formulated at the State level. That part of the dis- 
trict plan which is prepared within jthei district is important 
both for the range of activities which it embodies and for the 
fact of association with the people at every level and the 
; opportunity afforded to them to determine their needs and to 



contribute towards their fulfilment. Just as in drawing up 
State plans, the preparation of district plans is an important 
stage, so also in the implementation of the State plan its break 
up into district plans is,, an essential step. In particular, in 
different sectors in the^State plan programmes or schemes in 
which local participation and coromunity action have a special 
contribution to make are to, be separated out and shown as 
constituents in the plans of districts* Those items of work 
become part of the district plan in which, in the main, the 
resources provided 1 by Government are in the nature of a nucleus 
to be augmented through popular support and participation. The 
value of district plans as a method of approach in planning is 
enhanced by the ambitious scale on which national extension 
and community projects are proposed to be undertaken. The 
district plan has, therefore, to take into account tie require-* 
merits and activitie^bf areas under the extension programme 
as well as of those outside, it. This makes the district plan an 
important influence in educating public opinion, in bringing 
together various programmes in the district within a common frame 
and in developing community participation, co-operative self- 
help and local initiative and leadership. The people of each 
district are thus enabled to assess their needs and resources, 
judge for themselves the tasks to be undertaken with the active 
support of the administration, and put forth the requisite effort. 
Moreover, as a partnership in effort between the administration 
and the people a. district plan will specify Obligations to be 
met by both. 

Tie main constituents of a district plan are: 

I) the community development and national extension 
programme . 

£§ social welfare extension projects# 

j* 

3) agricultural production programme and allied 

activities in the field of rural development -such as 
animal husbandry, soil conservation etc.- 

> 4) development of co-operatives. 

5) village panch&yats. ■ 

6) village and small industries. 

7) schemes • -for utilising effectively resources 
developed through State projects for irrigation, 
electricity, communications, industrial development 
and extension of training facilities. 



3} housing and urban development. 

9) the programs of small savings. 

10) aiding construction projects through labour 
co-operatives and s harridan* 

11) programmes for the vieifai'd of backward classes. 

12) programme's in rural urban areas relating to social 
services, especially expansion of education at primary 
and secondary levels, tea 1th units, health education, 
sanitation, malaria control, family planning etc. 

13) utilising and assisting voluntary organisations engaged 
in constructive social work. 

14) land reform. 

15) prohibition work, and 

16) diss semination of information about programmes 

of national, state, regional and local development. 

These programmes are undertaken through several official and 
non-official agencies, and in a number of them -there has to be 
coordination between more than one agency. Hus, in addition 
to administrative officials and the officials of the various 
development departments, each district will generally have a rural 
local board, a large number of village panchayats, and a number 
of municipal bodies in rural areas. The importance of towns as 
focal points in economic growth is likely to increase, and urban 
and rural areas have to be viewed together in terms of planned 
regional development.” 

The methodology 0 f preparing state plan for rural development 
on the basis of vne District and Blocks plans was explained by the 
Third Five Year Plan in the following words- 

n Along with the district, the block should serve as a unit 
of planning and development. It was suggested that in the follow- 
ing fields proposals for the Third Plan should be drawn up by 
States on the basis of district and block planss 

1) a griculture, including, minor irrigation, soil conser- 
vation, village forests, animal husbandry, dairying etc, 

2) development of co- operatives. 

3) village industries. 
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(4) e l3men.tg.ry education, specially provision of school 
buildings for local communities. 

(5) rural water supply and the programme of minimum 
rural amenities, including construction of approach 
roads linking each village to the nearest road or 
rail-head ; and 

(6) works programmes for the fuller utilisation of 
manpower resources in rural areas. 

Although efforts were made in several States to prepare block 
plans specially in agriculture, in the main, the plans to States 
have been prepared independently of local plans. The inference 
to be drawn from this ijfchat much more effort will be needed 
before local plans can. become a distinctive stage in the initial 
preparation of 'a Five Year Plan, In the present context of the 
Third Plan as formulated, what is important is the local plans 
should be worked out as a means for the more effective implemen- 
tation of the State plan. 15 

Within the general framework of the district plan, the 
block plan is intended to include all social and economic activi- 
ties undertaken within the block which call for (a) planning 
initiated locally at jbbe block of village levels and .(b) coor- 
dination with the plans of various Departments which are implemen- 
ted within the block. The following are the principal types of 
activities, which will fall within the block plans 

i) items in the s cherry tic budget of the community 
development block according to the stage reached; 

ii) items included in the budgets of different 

Departments which can be executed through the block 
organisation, 

iii) works undertaken by the ioeal community or bene- 
ficiaries in accordance with the obligations laid 
,■ down by law | 

iv) works involving unskilled' and- semi-skilled labour 
undertaken in the block; and 

vf other activities undertaken in the block or by the 
block organisation with, a view to securing greater 
contribution from local communities in respect of 
development schemes in different fields.” 
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Since the ideas regarding local plans and planning free 
below contemplated in the second and 'Third Five leans Plans did* 
notmeet with practical success, the F ourth Fire Year Plan under- 
lined the need for strengthening the planning machinery in the 
'District, 


"It is expected that the planning apparatus at the State 
and the district level will be stren%h@ned. This can most appro- 
priately be done at the district level through Panchayati Raj or- 
ganisations* Such a development should lead to formulation of 
plans closely related to the preference of the people and to the 
physical conditions of the area, and better coordinated and 
synchronised implementation* Also, with more active popular 
participation resources raising for local plans should prove 
easier and a proper appreciation of national objectives and 
policies can be induced among local communities." 


In Sept. 1969, the Planning Commission under the leadership of 
the late Prof, B.P*. Gadgil developed a set of detailed guidelines for 
the formulation of District Plans which it issued to various States. 


. The Fifth Five Year Plan reflects the feeling that the expect- 
ations from the Panchayati Raj institutions- as planning agencies 
were not fulfilled and a need -was felt for setting up specialised 
planning organisations. 


"It is generally desirable that the agriculture, animal 
husbandary and fisheries hierarchies in the State are controlled 
form the field to the State level by the department. At the 
same time, a suitable coordination machinery will have to be - 
built up at the district and block to liaise with, the sister 
departments and the local bodies for coordinated action in the - 
field. 'Where Ziila Parishads have taken intensive interest 
in agriculture, it is desirable to utilize this powerful weapon 
to control the agricultural hierarchy in the district with tech- 
nical supervision from the technical expertise at the State level. 


What is needed is an organisation which, whilst having 
the hierarchical frame for the technical and service disciplines 
in the structure, provides for the close working together of "the 
disciplines at various levels upto the shop floor in a multi- 
disciplined programme. Such a structure can be developed and 
maintained only by a single authority in control of the whole 
organisation who has got the administrative and the financial 
power to order, to" delegate authroity. It is, therefore, 
proposed that in the area development schemes of the nature of 
Command Area Development, and Drought-Prone Area Schemes and any 
such similar schemes which may be worked in th<= tribal or 
backward areas, an Area 'Development Authority is constituted 
by the Government which- has got administrate e and financial 
powers duly 'seconded to it by Government and which controls 
the staff of all the disciplines which are important for the 
field programmes. This authority must also be enabled to 



liaise at their level with the credit institutions and seek 
commitments and undertake ricks. The authority must also 
he able to employ agencies to perform the custom services 
required in the area or. undertake such services themselves. 

Such an Authority can be invested with a corporate character# 

In the command area of the 55' major- irrigation projects taken, 
for special development during the Fifth Plan and the drought 
prone area districts included in the Fifth Plan, the authority 
must be constituted before the programme is launched in the area. 

The District Planning Organisation is too general 
to meet the detailed needs of the varied and complex agricultural 
programmes. It is, therefore, proposed that there should be a 
separate Planning, Monitoring and Evaluation Cell In each district 
for the Agricultural Plan alone and the. Cell should be suitably 
staffed with not only technical specialists but also economists 
and statisticians. Tins Unit will be linked to a Planning, 

Monitoring and Evaluation Cell at the State headquarters.” 

At the same .time, apart from setting up specialised 
agencies for planning and development, the Fifth Five Year 
Plan also contemplated the strengthening, of Panchayati Raj 
Institutions. w Integrated rural development would b e 

possible only through cooperation and participation of the 
people* This could be secured by strengthening the Panchayati 
raj Institutions at various levels. It would be necessary is 
this context to review the size and viability of gram panchayats, 
whether the pancha^at samitl or zilla pari shad could be the 
best agencies for carrying out these programmes and what 
specific programmes the Panchayat samiti or Zilla parishad 
could and should administer.- It would be desirable that the 
panchayats are entrusted with the implementation of specific 
programmes. Efforts will have to be made to attract ins tit u- . 
tional finance for augumenting the resources of ' pancahayati raj 
bodies. In ary- scheme of strehthening the- panchayats, it 
is -essential ...to -lay down norms and criteria of viable panchayats# 

Such criteria for viable panchayats In terms of area, population 
etc. would be considered and laid down.” 

The Sixth Five Yeqr Plan (19.80-85) has underlined the necessity 
of making arrangements for horizontal .linkages at the Block level. It 
States that at the District level, the task of planning and implementation 
of development- programmes is acquiring greater, complexity. It suggests 
that ' the District administration should be strengthen a bythe appointment 
of District Development Officers, who should have complete responsibility 
with resnect to development .work .and should enjoy the same rank and status 
as the District Magistrate/Goliectdr. The BDO must have professional 
competence- and his continuity should not be disturteqduring the plan 
period' if found effective "and dedicated. The process of democratic 
decentralisation will be strengthened and P.R. institutions will be 
involved in planning and extension of Integrated Rural Development* and 
National Rural Employment Programme and will pay a prominent role in 
District an^Slock level planning & planning ofi Minimum Needs Programme 
in bhior area/operation. 
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bance accorded to the local 


planning, decentralised planning or for planning from below in 
successive plan documents in India the actual performance in respect 
cf preparation of; • local plans has not been satisfactory. During 


the second Five Year Plan an attempt was made to prepare village 
plans first and then out o? the village plans to prepare taluka 
or block pins and out of the taluka or bloci; plans to evolve a 
district plan which in turn would be the basis of State plan 


and the national plan as a whole. This approach, however, never 
succeeded and indeed w&s hardly given even a proper trial* Dhau 
came out of the exercise were long lists of requirements at the 
village level without ary possibility of getting any adequate 
financial resources to meet these requirements. 


The reasons for the failure of this exercise are 
apparent. The village perse, as an individual unit is hardly 
a viable unit for planning and development. Prof. John P. lewis* 
the American economist described this preoccupation with village 
planning as mere HdUagism* which mast be considered to be 
inconsistent with any rational or viable planning. Planning 
can not attempt to provide self-sufficiency for every village. 
Planning must have a broader perspective and cannot be cchtain,- 
ed within the narrow confines of the single village economy. 
Planning has tc be a general and comprehensive process for a much 
larger area - if not the nation at least the state or the region. 
Village, therefore, must find a place in the over all process of . 
economic development of the region. In this process some small 
■villages may even disappear. There can, therefore, be no succes- 
sful micro-planning at the village level at all. The economic 
fortune of the village is lineked up with a much bigger micro 
plan. 


If the village could not be the unit of horizontal 
planning then what other area could be? After the advent of 
community development programme in 1955 it was advocated that the 
block consisting of about a hundred villages should be the unit of 
planning ?nd development. The block budget consisting in the 
initial year of the G.D. programme of some Rs«i5.00 lakhs with 
allocations for various sectors like agriculture, animal husbandary. 
irrigation, social education, .youth development, rural industries, 
co-operative development etc, provided nucle us for planning 
at the .block level. It was expected that these resources 
would be supplemented, by the departmental funds and public con- • 
tributions. ■ So much f.or. ? the resources side. As regards the 
requirements, the block development programme began with a survey 
of every village and on the basis of these village surveys a 
block plan of .r equirements was to be chalked nut. This exer- 
cise of horizontal planning at the block level was carried out 
during the. first ten years of community development programme. • 
This experience, however, showed that- the idea of block as a •' 
unit for planning and development had not completely materialised 
The development activity of the block level was confined, in 
the mi. an, to the block budget. Even the plan funds for other - . 
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departments were not supplemented with it* After the expiry 
of ten years of the period of community development programme 
even . the block budget disappeared, T.he P an chay a t ‘ S ami thi s the 
elected rural local self-government institutions at the Block 
3evel were not aba.3 to raise any material resources to substanti- 
ally augment the development plans a t tne block level, and thus 
after the expiry of block period, the block organisation was left 
with limited number of schemes implemented by Government at the 
block level. 

The concept of block as the unit of planning and 
development was also related to the structure of the Panchayati 
Raj institutions. In the beginning when the block was chosen as 
a unit of planning and development, the idea was that of the 
three tier local .self-government institutions or panchayati raj 
institutions, at the District, Block and Village levels. 
Panchayat Samitis at the Block Level should be the most crucial 
agency for local planning. However, later cn when in the Sta- 
tes of Maharashtra and Chjarat, District was chosen as a more 
viable unit for planning and development, the Zilla Pariashad 
emerged as the most important local development agency. The 
development pLjis at the district level were, therefore, attem- 
pted in all those States where Zilla Parishad was the most 
effective unit. Zila Parishad had more resources, more compe- 
tent technical staff and therefore had greater strength to 
attempt planning for development. However, the nature of plan- 
ning attempted at the district level by the Zilla Parishads 
was on the same lines as that attemptedby the Panchayat Sami- 
tis at the block level* It is true that the local sector at 
the Zilla Parishad level attempted to cover a much larger 
spectrum of schemes of development but even then mere combina- 
tion of schemes within the budget of the Zilla Parishad and 
the allocations of the State Government at the district level 
could not he considered to be an adequate concept of - horizon- 
tal planning at the district level. 

The unsatisfactory nature of the district planning 
has been recognised ana thought has been given by. economists* 
planners and administrators to this subject. 

One of the India f s leading economists, the late, . 

Prof. D.R. tiadgil gave deal of thought to this subject ' ' 
and de li vered a lecture upder R.R. Kale Memorial lectures on 
the subject of District planning. Under his guidance a District 
Development Plan was being prepared for Wardha District. In 
evolving this plan, Prof. D.R. Gadgil worked out certain concepts 
regarding the framework of the district plan. He identified 
four principal components which must "Ve part of the district 
plan viz., p- ' 
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(i) Development of natural resources 

• of the district. ' . 

(ii) Development ,of iafra-s.tr uctur©-. 

facilities, 

(ill) Development of productive employment 

in the field of agriculture and industry. 

(iv) Development of the growth centres in the economy. 

However, formulation of a- horizontal district plan on such a 
basis ; would require adequate collection of- data, interpretation 
of this data and formulation of concrete and feasible plans, 
programmes and schemes for the various .components of the plan. 

The district plan is a horizontal plan. It is, 
therefore, one form of 'Spatial Planning* . District plan 
formulated as a by-product of vertifal plan- is not the same 
thing as the ’Spatial Plan 1 . The ’Spatial Plan* concentrates 
on the analysis of the local resources, and works out measures 
for the maximum utilisation of these resources, for the pro- 
duction of needed goods and services. ’Spatial planning* com- 
bines geographical, demographical and economic approach to -the 
subject of planning. 

In working out the spatial pish* the: economists 
divide the aggregate economy into regions which 'are homoaenuous 
in characteristics - natural, physical, sociological,, economic 
etc. Thus river valley areas, or urban rural areas under the 
influence of a city centre or a tribal area are examples of the 
earmarking of. special areas from the point of view of spatial 
planning. The working of Tennesy Valley Authority under David 
Iilienthal lias provided a pioneering example of spatial planning. 
In India also in the -Fifth Five Year Plan, 55' are a s under the 
major ..irrigation projects have been selected for command area 
development. The major irrigation projects- in this country 
created substantial irrigation potential but its utilisation 
was somexvThat tardy in the., 'absence of integrated; irrigation 
development plans. The" concept is, therefore, now accepted- -that 
an integrated area development plan- must be prepared for 
the command area. Such integrated, command area irrigation develop- 
ment plans will include a series of inter-connected items -like 
the construction of canals, distributories, water courses and 
field, channels and drcps, : levelling and reshaping of land. 
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drainage facilities, agriculture extension, training of farmers- 
in irrigation development, prescription of an appropriate croppy 
ing pattern, supply of agricultural inputs, rural communication, 
marketing, storage, processing and town and country planning in 
the developing area. The irrigation development plan has necessa- 
rily to be evolved with 'the co-operative and conjoint efforts" 
of the various departments like P,¥.D,, Agriculture, Co-operas 
tion, Revenue, Development etc. 

Another example of such a regional planning is the 
Drought Prone Area Programme, Some 70 districts in India are 
in the rain-shadow area and are prone to scarcity ana famine. 

The old approach ,of extension and remission of land revenue, grant 
of tagaior iakavi and supply of foodgrains at concessional .rates is no 
longer found adequate from the point of view of the objective 
of providing per name nt insurance to these areas from the effect 
of drought, A programme has, therefore, been contemplated to 
restore ecological balance in these drought prone areas by the 
development of ’ soil and water resources in-such a manner as to 
provide pernament insurance to these areas from the on set of 
drought, 

A programme of this sort would include the identification of 
drought prone area, identification of water shed areas within 
this dry zone, an intensive attempt in these water shed areas to 
conserve water and moisture an . protect soil through a minor 
irrigation, afforestation including planning wind breakers, soil 
conservation, pasture development etc, and developing subsidiary 
occupations which are suitable for such dry zone "like 'animal 
husbandry, sheep rearing, sericulture, fishery, horticulture, 
etc. The drought prone areas may run accross several districts# 

A third example of horizontal planning is special 
programmes for areas along ..the-: western ghats ' which not 
only extend to several districts within the State but also over- 
several States of Maharashtra, Karnataka and Kerala, Such hori- 
zontal plans for natural regions would be receiving increasing 
attention in the yearsto ccme and would form part of local 
planning. 



Horizontal planning could exist not only' for special 
areas with special physical characteristics like agro-elimatic 
conditions ana homogeneity of soil and water. resources but would 
also exist for special groups of population who need special 
attention because of their neglect in the past. 

The leading example of such planning is the project for Small'-' ; 
Farmers and Marginal Farmers and Agricultural Labourers. ' Special - 
development agencies in the shape of registered sociei ties’, have 
been established for formulation and execution of such projects 
in selected districts. • These agencies prepare horizontal plans 
of an integrated sort for. dealing with special problems of small 
and marginal farmers. The programme for the small farmers include 
their enrolement as members of co-operative socieities, giving them 
short term, medium term and long term loans, subsidising 2o% 
of the loan, providing common projects like a common irriga.jm.on 
well, common fencing or custom service centre and providing 
supplementary occupations like horticulture and dairy. 

The concept of spatial planning is also linked with 
another approach evolved by the demographers vis,, that of iden- 
tification of growth centres. The basic idea behind this is that 
development does not take place without some pattern and the 
pattern is that of a series of linked centres of growth, each 
growth centre providing a stimulus to the surrounding areas* 

An approach to planning which does not take into account the ■ 
growth centres is bound to lose sight of the dynamics of- -econo- 
mic development. The concepts of growth centre has received a ~ 
great deal of attention from the regional scientists and consider- 
able literature has grown. An attempt has also been made to 
apply these concepts of regional and. district planning and to 
evolve concrete plans which make these growth centres the nodal 
points in the frame work of planning. This approach envisages 
a planning hierarchy of growth centres. Four hierarchies of 
centres have been distingfiisbeds 

(i) Central Village providing minimum f acilities 

to a cluster of villages like primary school or a health 
dispensary etc. 

(ii) A service centre providing all basic facilities 
like a market centre. 

(iii) A growth point providing market-cum-service 
centre to 5-10 > sergioe centres of category (ii) Such a 
growth- point can provide scope for industrial growth* 



(iv) A growth; centre serving 5-10 growth points 
with a number of secondary and tertiary activities and specialised 
facilities. These growth centres provide consumer products both 
finished ana semi-finished of the lower hierarchy. They have 
a large number of processing activities. Planning for such 
growth centres would ensure best use of investment in a region 
since - 

(a) it concentrates resources in growth centres in 
such a manner as to have the maximum spread effect, 

( b) they tale into account linkage as between the 
growth centres. • 

A pilot research project in growth centres i$as imple- 
mented as a centrally sponsored scheme during Fourth Plan period. 
The scheme envisaged the setting up' of a total of SO research 
and investigation cells to evolve techniques and the methdology 
for the development of emerging and potential growth centres by 
providing social and economic overheads in delineated areas in 
terms of a carefully prepared inventory of local needs. 

A major development in recent years has been the 
increasing role that the banks have been called to play' in 
the socio-economic development in our country, particularly, 
after the nationalisation mfi the major banks. Before :the 
introduction of social control and nationalisation, the banks 
were mostly concentrating in the. urban or metropolitan centre 
and their involvement in the planning was somewhat limited. 

Now the concept of planning includes a combination- of budgetary 
resources with banking resources. Banks are expected to provide 
institutional finance for economic development, even in the 
rural areas. The responsibility for such planning for area 
development through banking resources has been entrusted to the 
! lead bank*:; which is- expected to survey the area and identify 
the opportunities for economic development. Such credit plans 
by the banking institutions have to be inextricably and intimate- 
ly related to the economic plan.- The' credit plan would provide 
extension of available banking funds to priority projects' and. ~ 
needy individuals - be they small a nd marginal farmers or arti- 
sans, Such a credit plan must consist of economically viable 
projects since all banking funds have to be used on a commercial 
basis and have to be repaid. with interest by the beneficiaries 
There is a provision for lending. by commercial banks at concess- 
ional rate of interest under the D.I.R. (Differential interest 
rate) scheme, Opportunitiedjfof^pse of banking funds would depend 
to a great extent on the facility made available by the general 



'development plan In terras of technical assistance, organisational 
support and infra-structure facilities made avialable by the depart- 
mental and other agencies* 

Even before, the entry of the ecmmercial banks in 
rural development, the co-operative banks were actively engaged 
in rural development* 'While the Primary Go-operative Credit 
Societies supported by the District Co-operative Central Banks 
provided short term credit for seasonal agricultural operations, 
the Primary. Land Development Banks supported by the Apex Bank 
and the Agricultural Refinance and Development Corporation pro- 
vided long-term credit needed for investment in land in forms 
like Soil Conservation, Land Reclamation, Lana levelling, W3ll 
digging. Horticulture etc. The A.R.B.G. and the International 
Development Association, of the' World Bank which supported 
these projects '.insisted on the P. L.D, Banks adopting the area 
development approach. 

The District Plans will have to integrate all these different 
approaches, and components within an over all frame work* The follow- 
ing components will, therefore, have to find a place in an integrated 
district plans , 

(i) Identification and full utilisation of natural 
resources. 

Full utilisation of the iaan-power resources. 

Building institutions and organisations and 
using, them for maximum productive effort, . 

♦ ’j '•*:• . ■ , ■ . . . . 

Mobilisation of efforts of financial institu- 
tions for mopping up savings and their produc- 
tive investment. 

. (v ). Building up of infra-structure facilities. • 

(vi) Identification and development .of growth centres. 

(vii); Provision of minimum needs of social consumption. 

'...: (viii) Plan for technological development in rural 
ar&as - 

Each of these element would have to be -incorporated in the 
area pr horizontal development planning for a District, 


(ii) 

(iii) 

(M) 



(i) Identification and utilisation of 
natural .resources _ 


The natural resources of an area consist of the soil, 
water, minerals, forests ..and marine products* In the words 
of Dr. Swaminathan 5, 0f the highest priority is more intensive 
work on the preparation of an integrated inventory of land, 
water, mineral and other natural resources, area by area, 
and the development of scientific plans for land and water use,' 1 
k district c&n oo.‘. veniehtjy be divided into planning units in 
accordance with the prepondenrent characteristics of the natural 
resources available and for each of such units plans could be de- 
vised. Apart from the extent and degree of certainty c£ rain-fall, 
the water resources available through the rivers and under-ground 
water resources will have to be taken into account* 

The soils also differ in their characteristics mak- 
ing it possible, for different crops to be grown. The black 
soils are useful for cotton and perhaps wheat and sunflower 
while the red and light sails are good enough for millets and 
groundnut specially if the land is somewhat sandy. Thanks 'to 
the discovery of- new varieties of short duration seeds, it has 
been possible to grow more than one crop in a season. It is 
possible also to scientifically analyse the soils by taking 
soil -ample s. Cropping pattern and planning will have therefore 
to be made on the basis of a comprehensive understanding of soil, 
water and climatic conditions. 

Just as an understanding - of the soil resources is possible 
through soil survey and soil, testing, the availability 
of groundwater resources can also be assessed by groundwater 
survey which is new being carried out comprehensively throughout 
the districts. Tie district plan, therefore, must take into 
account the ground water resources and programme the number of 
wells - dug or bora - that could be. attempted on the basis of 
this water potential* "in areas under majoijirrigation projects, 
conjunctive use of ’water resources can be attempted. 

Planning for griculture will have to be supplemented 
by' planning for dairy, horiticulture, sericulture, fishery =>nd 
other supplementary occupations. 

In all coastal areas and with large rivers and 
ponds, fishery development planning has to be attempted. 
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Developing planning whether for agriculture, animal 
husbandary or fishery has for reaching backward and forward effect. 
Shug, for planning for agriculture development, it is necessary 
to plan for a series of inputs like seeds, fertilisers, pestici- 
des, implements etc. Planning for hor4ti culture also requires 
supply of saplings, suckers etc. Planning for dairy requires 
supply ox pedigree animals, artificial insemination centres, 
forage- and feed for animals, veterinary services etc. Similarly, 
planning for production must be accompanied by planning for marketing 
storage and processing or else planning for production may face frus- 
tration, . 


It has been recently realised that planning for agri- 
culture must also be the planning for different groups who 
participate in farming vis., large farmers, small farmers, 
marginal farmers, tenants and agricultural labourers. It is 
first of a 11 necessary to identify the farmers belonging to the 
various groups and pay special attention to the small and mar- 
ginal farmers and agricultural labourers. . To the latter, both 
for supply of inputs and sale of output as. well as for productive 
operations special facilities on a group basis have to be pro- 
vided. They have to be brought into the main stream of produc- 
tion. 


Jhe above analysis will show that though agriculture 
falls within the primary sector of the economy, planning for 
agriculture and ’.Hied productive occupations involves planning 
for secondary and tertiary sectors in addition to planning in 
the- primary sector. Agriculture development necessarily involves 
development of marketing and agro-processing industries, deve- 
lopment of industry and .supplying of agricultural inputs and " 
development of social enterprises like marketing and distribu- 
tion, banking and ‘insurance. 

(ii) 


Full utilisation of tho4an-power resources 


If land is the first factor of production, labour 
is the second. Labour i.e. man-power fesourees need bo be deve- 
loped and utilised in a planned maimer so as to get the maximum . 
productive benefit from the skills and talents of the man-power. 
All the strength, the skill and the capacities of the man-power 
have to be fully utilised. It is true that most of the man- 
power is engaged in agriculture and possesses only traditional 
skills* But different agriculturists do specialise in different 
types of operations, there are some groups who specialise in 
horticulture, others, in sheep and dairy development etc. All 
these traditional skills have to be identified and will have to 
be further developed through a number of short duration training 
courses in modern technology, educational tours of the farmers 
and agriculture extension, 




At the basis time skills of 
to be identified so as to males 
culture* Agriculture require; 
available but cor Id be locally 


artisans will have also 
use of them for modernising agri- 
mew implements. These are not 
manufactured, The traditional- 


artisans should b-i trained, organised and 
?nd supply of such agricultural imp lament 


financed for production 
like improved bullock 


cart, or seed and fertiliser drill, or the various implements 
required for re -shaping of land in irrigation command areas. 


The technology if the future will demand collective action techniqt 
by farmers in a village or a watershed for efficient adoption of modern,/, 
of Farmers and artisans must be trained in techniques of collect- 
ive management so as to make the , maximum use . of man-power and 
natural resources. 


Education lias spread in rural areas and more and more 
educated mandpover is now being available in the country side. 
Educated man seems out of place in rural surrounding, However, 
if properly motivated and re -oriented, he could be an asset in 
the rural areas. If the farmers* sons are educated in agriculture 
or Veterinary services they could be direct agents of change* 
Development plans may make use of the services of' such educated 
men and after giving them necessary training- put them into tuse 
in implementahing the programmes of rural development, Unfortum tely, 
there is less of advanced agriculture education, and more of general 
higher education which is being availed of by the farmers* sons. But 
even, here, the farmers* sons though qualified with general degrees may 
work to build up rural institutions like agricultural work, shops, co- 
operative socieitiesj tractor and distribution centres etc. rather 
than jostle for clerical pests in the cities. We must male full 
use of the knowledge of the available talents of the rural 
people. It has to be borne in mind that the industrial reveolu- 
tiori was ushered in Great Britain not through the efforts of, ■ 

"modern scientists out through the ' innovation of KaobiW-st ana 
artisans,' 


(iii) Building institutions ahd' organisations 
and using them for maximum productive 
effort. __ ___________ 



The entire development process may be looted upon 
as the end product of the efforts of individuals and institu- 
tions. A net work of institutions are needed ft initiate 
support the development process. In the process of local 
planning the institutions which are to play a prominent role 
are the followings 

(a) At the village level, the village 
Panchayat, Primary Go-op. Society for the 
newly * set up Farmers 1 Service Society 
and auxiliary institutions like the Youth 
and Womens Clubs etc* 

(b) At the tehsil/block level, the tehsil/block - 

• development board, .land development bank, branches 
of. commercial banks, taluka agricultural produce 
marketing society, the Agricultural Produce 
Marketing Society (aDMS) etc. 

(c) At the district level, the Zila Parishad, 
or District Development Gouncil, District, 

Central Cooperative Bank, Commercial Banks etc. 

Each of these institutions has a definite role to 
play and each must prepare a development plan for its own 
area of its acitivity. Thus the Village Panchayat, the Tehsil 
Development Board, and .the Zilla Parishad or the District Deve~ 
lopmebt Gouncil have to produce general development plan while 
the co-operative and the commercial banks have to prepare 
credit plans. The marketing society and the Agricultural 
Produce Marketing Gommittess have to produce marketing plans* 
Finally, Youth and Womens institutions and similar other institu- 
tions may prepare their plans limited to their purposes. 

In addition fort he city and town areas the corpor- 
ations or the municipal councils have to produce plans for 
their areas and where there is the linkage effect,' an integrated 
town and country plan must also be prepared. 

(iv) Mobilisation of efforts of financial 
institutions for mopping up savings 
and their productive investment. 
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TIjs role, of credit pis ns as complementary .to the economic' 
pfa.n aoc. the planning to be undertaken 137 the’ co-operative and 
banking institutions has 'been mentioned earlier. The co-operative 
credit institutions sometimes look upon themselves as mere .lending 
institutions, channels-ising the credit reimbursed by the higher 
credit, institutions reaching right up to. the level of the RBI and 
the ARC* The' commercial banks work only in 'a limited area around 
their centre. As a result no attempt is made to assess the income 
generation in the local economy and the- savings of the local community. 
The banking institutions must make an attempt to mop up savings that 
could, be generated in the rural economy which in turn could be re- 
cycled through investment for the development of the economy. Such 
a complete circulation process consisting of income generation,- 
savings, investment and further'" generation of income has yet not 
been- attempted for the rural economy, by the banking institutions, 
though it is a vital part of an integrated horizontal plan, , 

' (v) Building up c£ infra-structure 
facilities 


Development of agriculture, industry, marketing, processing 
and financing of an area Is not possible without the the infra- 
structure of roads and electricity. 


Road plan consisting of the national and state- 
high way, inter-village communication and village roads must be 
prepared and implemented in a phased manner. In the absence 
of such an integrated planning it xs seen that roads are taken 
and l^ft' 'half-way with stacks of metal lying unased. Another 
example as that even large villages ..surrounding a marketing, 
oantre remain unconnected by proper- communication, Irrigation 
development is not possible without ayacut roads* Transport 
is rightly considered to be the crucial factor in the development 
of the economy. The green revolution in the Punjab is attribut- 
ed not only to the productive effort but also to the existence 
of a good net work of rural communication. 

* 

Rural electrification is crucial for agriculture 
development, industrial development and improvement of, the style 
of rural Ilf 8 * Hhil©' $0010 aroas hsv© boon fully covsred tlirough 
rural electrification many others are in much inferior position. 
Regional and local planning should bring out such regional dis- 
parities and correct them, . ' : " . 



(vi) Identification and development 

of growth centres. 

The concept of' hierarchy of centres has been discussed earlier. 

The nodal points in the rural- economy consist of city and town marketing 
centres which many a time coin-aide- with the taluka headquarters but 
would also Include other municipal towns and large villages In 
the areas. A forward looking plan should be prepared for each 
csf the centre 30 that they provide the focus of the development of 
the area ground such centres. 

(vii) Provision of minimum needs 

of social consumption 

All the items dealt with so, far, have aimed at the development 
of resources of the local economy. As these resources develop, they 
would automatically facilitate availability of goods and services and 
would provide gainful employment. However, in addition to the individual 
consumption of goods and services there are certain items which' a re of the 
nature of social consumption and which have to be provided thro- 
ugh general development plans. These items of social consumption 
include drinking water facilities, schoolsaand health centres. 

These have vastly expanded in recent years and it is time to 
cover the areas which have been left out in thq^ast. 

(fviii) Plan for technological 

development in rural areas 

The scientists have realised that the research in saleme 
and technology should not be carried merely on an all India basis 
but it is high time that the research is under tale n at the local 
level. 

All these eight components must form necessary part of the 
local development plan. But these are complementary compo- 
nents. Each component no doubt must be developed as an item 
In its own right, but each must also fee integrated with the other 
components. For example, development of natural and man-power 
resources should go together but the development of these 
resources would require infra -structure facilities and various 
other services and hence the plan for the development of natu- 
ral resources and man power resources must develop along with 
the plan for infra-structure facilities. In all aspects of 
integrated development, institutions like Panchayat and Co-opera- 
tives, have to play a crucial role. 





Such horizontal district plans cannot be formulated without 
certain degree of expertise in the technology of planning. It was 
felt that it would be difficult for a busy administrator , like the 
Deputy OoKuaissioner/ Collector under continuous pressure of day-to-day 
work to find adequate time necessary for formulation of such a plan. 


Attention was, therefore, given to the strengthening 
of the. District machinery of planning fcy the appointment of the 
District Planning Officers ana training them suitably in the 
techniques of district planning. 


The person appointed as a district planner must combine 
within himself both academic add administrative talent. 

This is not easy to obtain. 


Though the concepts of an integrated plan for local 
areas a$ analysed, have not been unknown, we have yet to 
succeed in preparing an integrated development plan. We have 
to make continuous effort to get over the weakness in the plann- 
ing mechansim, ■ which have taken many forms, A lot of statistical 
data is generated but it is not always upto-date, and even when 
it is available it is not assimilated and linked up with design 
of development, because of the lack of capacity in the use of 
statistics in an intelligent and meaningful manner for develop- 
ment, planning; There are District Statistical Officers at 
the District and Taluka level but they are engaged in the rout- 
ine tasks of .compilation of the data and sending it to their 
headquarters; They should be trained and motivated to use the 
data for local plan. The statistician must make himself useful 
to the administrator and the planner. But the planner and the 
administrator must have also the capacity to use the data. 

Apart from the officials like the Deputy Commissioner, the 
District Planning Officer and the District . Statistical Officer, 
the other participants in the district planning machinery viz,, 
Panchayats and Go-operative Institutions, have never taken 
interest in a rigorous process of local planning. Indeed, this 
indifference to local planning has to be found in the local 
community itself. The district headquarters have a number of 
educational institutions and competent people, st&dents and teach- 
ers, natural scientists, social scientists and. social workers, but 
unfortunately very, few have taken interest in the development process . 
and planning of their area. Thus the administrative machinery, 
the local Government institutions and the leaders of the local society 
have not been as keen about the local horizontal planning or spa- 
tial planning as they ought to have been. They have to cane 
together on the planning forum and combine their intellectual 
power and thinking faculties with their intimate knowledge of local 
area and community to formulate scientific development plans. 




DISTRICT IXtfEL COORDINATION IN INDIA 
{ TH© Macfepas Experience) 

S^N. S'adasi van 

In che recent times, inventive research has. evolved several 
to 9 la and techniques .to aid and simplify the process of 
management* .Nevertheless, a major management function which 
becomes increasingly complex and still demands a great amount 
of personal skill and ability is of coordination. In the 
traditional pattern of administration as government, which 
normally resists innovation and, where conventional methods 
are largely employed for the pu poses of coordination, .effici- 
ency .is more desired than realized. As. an organization 
assumes more and. more functions to achieve its varying or 
increasing objectives,, it has to be suitably modified- or 
restructured to facilitate effective coordination. 

in the rapid proliferation of governmental activities in 
the . country, on account of the economic and social commitment 
of the State to the society, the function of coordination has 
assumed a new dimension and greater importance. 

The; system of administration that exists in Madras 
(Tamil Nadu) is closely, identical to those- of . other. States 
but,- unlike r its counterpar ts, it. .has earned copious eioomiums 
for its efficiency and has evoked caustic comments against its 
conservatism. From a logical standpoint,, this situation would 
seem to be somewhat incompatible., for in the modern contest 
of management revolution,- administrative conservatism is 


considered to be hardly capable dt- producing operational 
efficiency. A closer viewy however , -will reveal that the 
critics are less justified than the lauders because in the 
post- Independence years / the administration of Madras has 
undergone observable changes without departing from traditional 
values. - 

As elsewhere In the country, In Madras s too, the 
mainstay of administration is the district. The entire 
. process of district administration of Madras is the gradual 
outcome of a policy of territorial consolidation astutely 
conceived and efficiently executed by the East India Company 
. nick- named as 'John Company', by the old folk of the by-gone 
days; 

Locus of the Collector 1 • 

As a- .commercial concern avidly wedded to the. aim of 
profit making, the Company, as natural to Its instinct, was 

particular in forming its territories into viable administra- 

■ ■ * ' • 1 ■ ' . ‘ * 

tive units called districts and in evolving _ for; them, a busi- 
ness type of organizational structure, keeping in view 
’effectivity 1 as the rule and economy as the watch-word. 

In ensuring the doctrine of unity, each district was 

placed under the overall charge' of* a single executive designa- 

' §» b r ■ y.. ' , . y : ■ ,p . , ' > 

ted as Collector. In a predominantly agricultural country, whe- 

y .. . . , i / V : ... : -p . %*p’' p by ■/■■■' yby yy :b ; ” ip : .p bib y. by yb'y tb bb'y'kVb'by^b-bby'b .■ b‘y. by ; p, b : 

re land was the primary source of wealth, he ‘was intended to the 


chief land revenue officer and, therefore, concurrently the 
law enforcing agency of the provincial executive comprising 
of a Governor and three Councillors acting on behalf of the 
superior authority called the Board .of Directors sitting in 
England. .This three-tier system of administration, however, 
uas not a direct introduction but the product. of the experience 
of several decades acquired through a policy of conscious trial 
and error. 

Although the Company started, gaining territory .as. .early 
as. 17 6.5 in the east coast, a proper reorganization .aimed at. 
uniformity of district administration was brought about only-, 
in the first decade of the last century., In 1786, the Board of 
Revenue uas created to be the supervising . and controlling 
agency of the entire revenue administration of the •province 
bringing, thus, all the district Collectors under its authority 
and jurisdiction. The requisite regulations for the constitution 
and conduct of the Board were first made in 1791, but they uere 
executive in nature. In .1803, a set of statutory regulations 
entitled “The Madras Board of Revenue Regulations I” uas enacted 
and thereby the Board became an autonomous statutory body-coll- 
ective in responsibility, and exercising control over the 
chief executive officers of the districts. Since then, the 
Board of Revenue has passed through an eventful history,, 
successfully overcoming several proposals and moves .for. its . 
abolition, over a period of 139 years between 1830 and 1969, 
from sources ranging from the Board of Directors and the 


Gave; rnmont of India to the State Cabinet** Sut .during this 
period, the Board has under-gone several, reforms aimed , at 
either modifying or expanding its size, power and functions*- 

The survival of the Board as a subordinate government and 
its successful resistance againsiythe institution of commi- 
ssionership for Q^grci.^lg dontro'l over the Collectors, are 
of great significance to the district administration of 
Madras. Unlike in several other provinces having Commissioners, 
in Madras, from the very beginning, the Collector has been 
bestowed with the position and status for all practical 
purposes equivalent to those of a Commissioner elsewhere and 
in spite of the rigid classification and proliferation of 

positions in the administrative pyramid in the later years, he 

{ 

still continues to enjoy a status higher than that of an 
average Deputy Commissioner of any other State. It has been 
one of the cardinal principles of the Madras' Administration 
to hold the" Collector as the representative of the Government 
at the,, district level with no personal control or • Supervision 
by .any tntermuUidfca authority and to repose in him such 
’trust and /Confidence’ rs is necessary to make him a purposeful 
link between' the Government and the people. • ' 


* Decision to abolish -tho Board ‘was taken in 1969 by'~the DMK 

'Government and by the present AIDMK ^Government. ' 



The attitude of the Board of Be venue has always been to 
guard jealously the position of the Collector* and it .has 
been unifoi'mly cautious that the exercise of its power of 
inspection in respect of the district administration should 
strictly be limited to functional matters. On the whole, it 
has been the determination of the Government, as also of 
the Board of Revenue, that the power, prestige and position 
of the Collector should fully be maintained in the interest of 
effective administration of the district and these should not 
be minimized by super imposing a superior called Commissioner. 
Another important factor that- has enhanced the status of the 
Collector and is weighed agaaost the idea of appointing 
Commissioners,, is the large size of the district of Madras 
which have through the decades stood the test of administrative 

viability. 

Perhaps, what has more enabled the collector ate type of 
administration to secure .its place, "and the Collector, his 
pre-eminence, in the district, is the socio-political attitude 
of the people of Madras. If the adage, * a people gets a 
government it deserves* , is true, its corollary, a society ge u ° 
an administration it deserves, is equally true. Eexcept for 
■ infrequent, sporadic disturbances on extreme emotional 
grounds, the people of Madras have been, by and large, law- 
abiding and respectful towards established authority. They 
have a high degree of political maturity and social sensibility 
to conceive the proper dimensions of cooperation with' the 


administration and their rraditiona-l propensity is to sustain 
the legitimacy of organized authority which their forebears had 
conceded,, unless their inherited convictions are eroded by a 
neu ideological situation. 

For nearly a century and a half, the district was for 
the masses of people, a quasi-State, and the Collector who was 
at its helm, therefore, occupied a position of finality in 
regard to several matters vital to their life in community. 

In a society where authority and respectability have, still 
strong inter-relations, the administrative leadership of the 
Collector could translate itself in large measure into social 
leadership. And with the changing political philosophy of the 
State, the role of the Collector is also changed to become 
really a part of the social dynamics of the State, 

The transformation of the Stats from purely an agency 
administering law and arder into a Welfare State disposed to thu 
realization of socialistic goals acii/only enlarged the functional 
sphere of the Collector but made him an important instrumentality 
for promoting orderly socio-economic' growth in the State, He 
has thus been brought in close touch with the common people 
more than before in a new context of resourceful leadership, 

A shift in the emphasis of the Collector’s responsibility; . 
without any reduction in his erstwhile stauts and position, 
has now been observable, from the sluggish, old field of 
revenue to a new area of vigorous .productive activities- 
the development,! 
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It started with the formulation of the country* s devo lop- 
merit programme in the State in 1952. The community development 
blocks organized throughout the State were,, in the inceptive 
years, directly ..controlled by the Government but .later on, 
finding that they required more centralized control and .personal 
supervision, they u/ero transferred to the Collector along with 
a . adequate delegation of executive and f inancial poue rs. » . * * , » 

By the late fifties, the Government had seriously taken up 
the question of planned development and enacted necessary 
legislation "the Madras District Councils Act, 1 958", which ~ 
came into force in December 1959. The Act has provided for a 
District Development Council in each development district* 
to advise the Government on planned economic development and 
democratic decentralization. The Collector is ex— officio 
chairman of the District Development Council whose membership 
is comprised of district level officers of all the departments 
concerned with development and popular representatives^ 

The chairmanship of the Council has virtually combined in 
the Collector two types of leadership, namely, the bureaucratic 
and the democratic for such f . foremast objective as the economic 
and the social well- being of the people of his district, 1 
Uith the Collector assuming the burden of development, the 
volume of his work has become unprecedentedly heavy and in 
according him the needed relief and finding him 

* Every large revenue district in Madras is divided into tuo 
development districts. 


the required time for his new responsibilities, the Government, 
in i960, created a new post of District Revenue Officer to- wh- 
om was transferred the bulk of the revenue functions of the 
Collector. 

When collactorship was instituted in Madras, the who Is? 
Government was carried on by. tuo departments, but today 
owing to- a variety of reasons, the Government has grown into 
a complex organization of numerous departments and agencies. 
Consequently, the number of district le ve 1 -.o f ficers augmented 
considerably, but, for the Collector, this -de ve lopmen t has 
woven round him, an intricate web of interrelationships and it 
has focused his place and position both in power and. prominence 
so clearly above the other* s that his leadership of the 
administrative fraternity of the district acknowledged by 
the past, is highlighted by the present, 1 In short, the multip- 
lication of offcers at the . district level, has only maximized 
the . position of the Collector in conformity . with the inexorable 
bureaucratic truth, singularity thrives in plurality. 

In the light of the discussion so far, the locus of the 
Collector essential for tho task of coordination .can now be 
determined. 

(i) The formation of the territorial unit, termed district, 
with a single executive at its top, is yet a sound 
principle which ensures the doctrine of unity and facilit- 
ates the unity of command. 
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(ii) In the broad horizontal trisection of the administrative 
pyramid,, the. Collector is given the key position of mid- 
dle. manager with more, powers, freedom and importance 
than an average middle level executive in any other 
organization. This brings in the advantages of efficient 
communication, better personnel control, quick decision 
and prompt execution. 

(iii) The structuralization of the hierarchy has been done so 
skilfully that notwithstanding tha multiplication of 
vertical lines and the consequent sideward expansion, 

the Collector still occupies invariably the central place 
in the district administration assuming functions which 
gain : importance and priority with the changing times. 

(iv) Uhile big districts have their disadvantages from the 

4 - ■ 

administrative angle, in Madras their size has been an 
ovsrwsighing consideration that. led to the rejection of 
the idea of imposing a Commissioner over the Collector, 
as wasteful and superfluous and the retention of the 
latter’s authority unimpaired. 

(v) The Government has always held the Collector as its 
representative in the district and reposed in him 
great trust and confiidence as a valuable' liaison between 
its top management and the people. It . has invariably 
given unreserved support to all his actions taken in 
good faith and the Board of Revenue has acted on all 


■' prucial .occasions as. a veritable defender of his position, 

• prestige and influence* Further, the collective chara- 
cter and superintendence of the Board. was a convincing 
ground for the non-inclusion of an. authority like Com- 
missioner in the hierarchical line* 

(vi) As in social 'life and politics, traditionalism in 

administration too is a powerful force that resists change 
and maintains the. continuing order undisturbed. Upon the 
logic of .yesterday, it builds up justification for today. 
It 'insists that what was proved to be a palliative for 
yesterday must be a panacea for today and what was 
venerable the other day, must be worshipped today. It 
■■ seeks to project the- image of the past to be the unfailing 
god and exact obedience and loyalty .to that being partly 
through the pressures of its immortal authority*. And 
there is around the Collector, in contrast to other 
district level officers, an aura of awesome traditionalism 
which has a great amount of force and appeal in the 
official and popular spheres in the district* 

(uli) The social attitudes and social beliefs and the political 
predisposition in Madras are conducive to the Collector's 
continuing as the central authority in the- district 
administration and greatly favour his prominence and 
. . leadership . 1 
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(viii) The change in the role and the shift in the emphasis 

of the functions of the Collector in accordance uith 

the social objectives of ths State, have enabled him 
* * 

to emerge as the. key agency, for the implementation of 
the development programme and brought him in a new, 
dynamic relationship with the people. 

(ix) The appointment of the District Revenue Officer .and 
.Deputy Collectors under- designate d as Personal Assist- 
ants at the district headquarters for shouldering 
conventional responsibilities of the Collector, has 
made available to him the time and leisure necessary 
for applying his mind more sagaciously to important 

'.managerial problems# It also strengthened his span 
of control and made it more definite. 

(x) The ■ augmentation of the district level officers has 
made the Collector 1 s position more conspicuous and 
gained for him more importance, both in terms of 
personality and authority* 

Focus of Coordination . • 

It is the locus of the Collector at the hub of the 
district administration that projects him as the principal 
coordinator and enable him to perform the task of coordination 

Coordination is the dynamic process of bringing toget- 
her the constituent parts of an organization in harmonious 


and active interrelationship, so. that each part in its turn 
uiould perform its assigned functions within the allotted 
time towards obtaining the anticipated total results of the 
whole, It, ..-presupposes that the organizational structure 
is in sound condition, that the division of function. is 
scientific and that the man behind each, job is competent 
enough,- As coordination is the art of applying personnel to 
functions in mutual relationship, the question of span of 
.control is of special significance to it. In a sense, it is 
;;a consistent and concerted effort to bring about organic 
cohesion for efficient operational unity and as such, it 
demands a high degree of .intellectual power and constructive 
•insight to discern the varying psychological trends and 
emotional conflicts prevailing within the organization and 
to arrange or group persons in. proper interrelationship at 
different levels of responsibility. 

To bring together and motivate individuals of divergent 
temperaments, attitudes and opinions, require managerial skills 
of rare quality. On the one side, when coo r.d.i native effort 
would move to help evolve a policy, on the other, it Would 
move to help evolve a policy, on the other, it .wo uld be conc- 
erned with transmitting, explaining and executing it. Creative 
intention in the formulation of. policy and creative response 
in its acceptance are essential to successful coordination. 

The interdependent groups in the organization should bs 
effectively linked by an efficient; communication system to be 
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informed and inspired by an able and enlightened leadership 
in their daily intercourse . Thus, in a way, the essence cf 
coordination is to be sought in the efficacy of a communis- - - 
system properly exploited by an intelligent leadership, 
capable of invoking team-spirit and stimulating the sense of 
partnership and of timely self-assertion. • 

It is us 11— known that specialists and technical experts 
are often disinclined to accept -the line authority unless it 
is exercised with Atmos t caution in' an atmosphere, of friend- 
liness and cordiality. The task of the coordinator will become 

enormoously difficult, in an organization employing specialist 
/ ‘ 

if he fails to develop healthy informal organization , and 
takes to authoritarian logic and archaic criteria of self - 
esteem. Clear demarcation of the lines and levels of responsi- 
bility, correct assessment of the’ abilities and skills of per- 
sonnel in relation to the tasks assigned, proper dissemination 
of information in regard to the .purpose and methods of 
performance, encouraging collaborative thinking, and creation 
of congenial atmosphere for cordial interactions of groups will 
smoothen the ground for orderly coordination. A .wise range of 
tools,, such as orders, instructions, directions, system of 
suggestions, manuals, charts, informative material like hand - 
outs and bulletins, meetings, conferences, staff agencies and 
formal; and informal group discussions, is available for 
accomplishing the task of coordination, and it is for the 
coordinator to choose from it the best suitable for his work 
and to find or forge new ones to meet any deficiencas which 
he has discovered. 


. - . i 

- t. . .. 
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The pouG r on which the.; coordinator uhould roly in the 
normal courss, should not. -be' tho power of the organization 
but of organizing,, not. of his position but of persuasion and 
not of his reaction but of reconciliation. He must not dictate 
but bo prepared to hear, understand, argue and convince. 


PHASES OF COORDINATION 


The fronts, of activities where coordination is to be 
effected by the Collector 'in the district administration of 
Madras, are chiefly four name ly, the > district, headquarters, 
the field of revenue, the field of law and order, and the 
development field, which of course is the foremost because it 
is hero the Collector leads the district ; le va 1 officers of 
all production-oriented departments and, therefore, the most 
delicate as well as burdensome part of his responsibility lies. 
By heading the team of district level officers, the Collector 
has become indirectly responsible to various line departments, 
.The . political executive, for reasons of its own, also contacts 
the. Collector for numerous things the nature of which at best 
is inferable. All these, while tend to enhance the importance 
of; the Collector, 'make his responsibility, -by and large, 
amorphous and to a large extent unenforceable. 


Hsu functional burden for the old organizational structure 
is a chronic ailment of the . district administration of the no- 
UTvtry that Madras has attempted to cure only in part. The pro- 
gressive changes It' has brought about in the district, are 
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mostly in. the field of democratic decentralization and are 
either supplementary or substitutional in substance.-. If the 
main object_of coordination is to provide organic cohesiver.v .. , 
and soundness for the evolution of policy and its systematic 
execution through a series of decision-making, there must be 
structural adequacy, to satisfy the functional, demands, and 
the division of responsibility should be so specific as to 
make its location and fixation quick and certain, Even the 
structural modifications that Madras has effected by supplan- 
ting the time-honoured District Boards, which were undoubtedly 
a successful experiment in local self-government, with the new 
District Development Councils, have neither contributed much 
to the organizational expansion nor solved satisfactorily the 
intricate question of responsibility. 

District Headquarters 

In most districts befofe 1940, the Collector had all 
alone applied himself to the job of coordination of the 
revenue, administration for ha had no assistant of gazetted 

rank to share the burden with him. In fact, the purpose or 

\ 

advantage of this gazetted ordination still remains partially 
obscure, and the concept yet fostered In the Indian adminis- 
tration that only officers can shoulder responsibilities, heeds 
to be ra-examine d, especially in the light of the instructive 
experience of two departments, viz,, the Posts and Telegraphs, 
and the' Railways,* 
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The peak years of World War II, had brought for the Collector 
his first gazetted .assistant and with the beginning of the 
development activities, the. number of the post was increased. 

Today, in the headquarters, the Collector, as also the District 
Revenue Officer, has ori an average the direct assistance of 
three gazetted subordinates on the revenue side* and has one 
exclusively under him for panphyat development. 

Any programme of coordination should first include the 
central office and be executed there, It is the matrix of all 
administrative process and unless it is set in order there ui.1 
be dislocation and .disorder in the subordinate offices and field 
units. Confusion in the contra! office mill create conflict 
in tha subordinate offices,- The collectorate is the control 
room of all field- operations, the nerve centre of communication *1- 

and the seat of authority . and leadership of the district, and 
coordination there.* is a prerequisite to the - co ordination in 
other areas. A . uo llcoordinated and efficiently run central 
office is the' public guarantee of effective district adminis- 
tration . 

P 1 v 

The ersonal Assistants on the revenue side have no 
territorial functions or field duties, and they carry out 
intersectional coordination within their respective spheres 
of responsibility at tho district headquarters. Social customs 
and administrative courtesy have combined to generate a climate ^ 

in the Madras co Hector ates, ideal for mutual assistance and 
mutual subordination among the equals more so among tha 
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Principal assistants of t he. Collector, that hardly any special 
effort . is necessary on the part of the Collactor towards 
coordination at their level* Nevertheless, in view of the 
importance of the central office, he cannot adopt a complacent 
attitude and has. to exercise personal supervision on its 
working, if .the process of coordination is to be successful. 

Due to his multifarious responsibilities and frequent tours, 
it may not be possible for the Collector, to review periodically 
the functioning of all the branches and principal sections 
of his headquarters and he should have to rely on delegation 
more by • working, arr angement than by formal orders, to kee p 
them alert and ..steady with their performance. But as 'practice 
stands, on the revenue side in particular, the burden of 
coordination is , shouldere d by the Collector’s near-equal at 
the central office, the District Revenue Officer. While the 
purpose #f • the creation of the District Revenue Officer is 
obvious, it would be a sound proposition if the District Rev- 
enue Officer is made, in friors certain terms, the alternate 
head of the collectorate in the absence of the Collactor and 
is associated fully with his efforts of coordination by the 
Collector. 

Field af Revenue 

As a middle level executive, the District Revenue Officer 
has com-plete and independent control over the statutory matters 
pertaining to the revenue administration of the district, 



and from his decisions, appeals lie only to the Board of 
Revenue, There is a clear dslinsration of functions between 
the Collector and the District .Revenue Officer,'- nevertheless 
the former’s ultimate hold pvsr tha revenue administration 
is retained .as the authority controlling all non~s tatutory 
(general) matters and the initiating officer of the confiden- 
tial re port. on the latter. Coordination of the revenue admini 
stration, however cannot singly be done by the District 
Revenue Officer, despite his functional independence, in the 
existing duality of the control of the staff and the division 
of their loyalty. The officers of .the immediate, subordinate 
position, namely, the Sub-Co lie cters (if they are- members of 
the IAS) or Revenue Divisional Officers (if they belong to 
the State service) are under the administrative control of 
both the Collector and the District; Revenue Officer, while 
the three personal Assistants, respectively- for general 
administration, miscellaneous matters as income-tax and 
loans, and land acquisition, are common to both. Again, both 
are Additional District Magistrates and have equal powers of 
inspection and for conducting the annual assessment- re view, 
like jamabandi. 

• : 

The machinery widely in use for eliminating administrati 
bo t tie necks, and coordinating the revenue activities, is the 
meeting of the Revenue Disivional Officers and Sub-Collectors 
which is convened whenever necessary, by tha District Be venue 
Officer,, in consultation with the Collector, and ovar which* 
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as far as convenience would permit, the latter presides while 
the former takes. the second place. Successful coordination 
in the field of revenue is* therefore, a matter of mutual 
understand' no and agreement between the Collector and the 
Distr ict Rave nue Officer and their ability to pull together 
for single-minded action. 

If their .formal relations are founded on mutual trust, and 
their inf ormal ra lations are good, the Collector can safely 
entrust the whale task of. coordination of the revenue side, 
to the District Revenue Officer extending such support and 
advice to him as would be necessary for its timely accomp- 
lishment. 

The revenue administration in Madras is governed largely 
by four instruments,, namely, the standing orders of the Board 
of Revenue, the instructions issuad from time to time by the 
Board, the Manual ..of Village Accounts, and the Settlement 
Manual. The Collector, is free to issue, in conformity with - 
thes9 instruments, any instructions or orders' which in his 
own opinion, are necessary for efficient management of the 
revenue affairs in his district, more especially for coor- 
dination. 

Law and Order 

A heavy responsibility which the Collector has been 
bearing through the various vicissitudes of the district life, 
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is of law and order. The problem of public peace and tranqu- 
illity is an enormous and complex one in a democracy# as the 
people who live within its framework have an inherent right 

' ' ' , -ft, 

to resort to agitational means to force those .in authority to 

be responsive to their demands when constitutional means 
are e ither inadequate , exhausted or unsuccessful* 

Bureaucratic memory is prodigious for autocratic methods 
in democratic situations and this often, leads to untoward 
happenings which arouse not only social hostility but, at ti- 
mes, widespread mass fury. If the bureaucratic antenna is 
sensitive enough, the feelings of people can be understood 
in time- and conveyed to the appropriate quarters for adequate 
relief, and the possible' popular challenges to. law and order 
can be converted into productive energies. 

The Collector is ex-officio chairman of several voluntary 
social, bodies and advisory committees in the district, and if 
he utilises his parso-nal knowledge and go ;d offices at the 

' ■ • . f 

right time, he would be able to settle amicably the issues 
which might otherwise prove to be explosive. 


There are quits a few occasions when popular passion had 
yielded to : tte tactful persuasion of the Collector and 
thereby use of force was rendered, a primitive and immoral 
weapon. The ability of the Collector in maintaining law and 
order will largely depend upon his ability to feel the pulse 
of the social forces in his district. Nevertheless, in a rsp- 
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resentatiua democracy uhete' several organized gropps are .con- 
stantly active, the political .executive, both as the ultimate 
authority responsible for public peace .and security and as a 
part of the sensitive organ- the legislature— to which it 
is answerable* cannot leave the question of law and order 
entirely to the different, district authorities to be tackled 
in different manner and spirit but uill have to formulate an 
integrated approach to it* working out uniform policies and 
devising methods and techniques for their civilized enforcem- 
ent. Consequently, the police has bean reorganized in Madras 
reinforcing the authority of the Deputy Inspector General of 
Police (Range) and providing it with State— wide network of 
radio communication and a fleet of fast moving motor vehicles . 1 

The hierarchical position of the Dsputy Inspector 
General as. the immediate superior of the Superintendents of 
Police of one range, comprising of a feu district, has 
evidently strengthened his departmental line. The role of the 
Deputy Inspector General as the authority supervising and 
controlling the Supe rintendents of Police and as a regional 
coordinator and his diract answerability to the Inspector 
General of Police, have tended to weaken the authority of the 
Collector in relation to the Police. The Collector of the City 
of Madras has little responsibility in respect of law and 
order which is the business of the Commissioner of Police 
assisted by the five Deputy Commissioners, one each for law 
and order, crime, traffic, traffic Planning cell, and 
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central office management, (headquarters administration)* The 
Commissioner of Police is also concurrently,, the executive 
District Magistrate for the city* . ' ~ c . J .-A-r-;.v 5 h 

JTio. Reserve Armed - Police a P the" 'State is headed by a 
, Deputy.;. Inspector .Gener aly .and! se is 'the Criminal Investigation 
.Department, Unl-ike .. -the Deputy Inspector General (Range), 
the Deputy Inspector GenSrpI (Reset vd" Armed Police) and the 
Deputy' Inspector Gena-p^i (Criminal Investigation Department) 
have.. • j uri 3 d ratio n ... o.ve r, the .entire ' State,' A Reserve Armed 
contingent .pf tan platoons. cP-mmande tf; by a Reserve Inspector, 
corresponding to the .rank of" -a C-ir Pie Thspector of Police, is 
kept, at every ..district headquarters under' the direct control 
of the Superintendent bf Police Uho ; is re sponsible to the 
. Deputy Inspector General ( Range ) 'f dr tegular line functions 
and at least notionally to the Deputy Inspector General 
(Re'r save Armed Police) for the - upkeep and use of the armed 
contingent. 

In all, the Criminal. Investigation Department has only 
two Superintendents for the, whole State, and it is represent- 
ed in the district by an inspector-. who .is under the control 
of the Superintendent of ... Police but, who may, at times, 
report directly;^ to . his superior in the line on such matters 
as are exclusive to his department. ■>%: 





The restatement of the policy of lau and order on an all 
-Stats basis at the Is vs 1 cf the political executive, the Su- 
pervision, control, and coordination of the district, police by 
a supra-district .police authority as the Deputy Inspector- 
Ganeral and the loyalty and allegiance of the Superintendent 
of Police to his superiors, have, if not enlarged the .free- 
dom of the Collector in dealing with the problems. of lau and 
order, certainly lessened the responsibility of the Collector 

in regard to the police..- However, by protocol formalities, 

like the Deputy Inspector General* s calling on the Collector 
on his arrival in the district for any official purposes, the 
Collector’s locus, standi in relation to the police is 
more or lass technically maintained. Manifestly, the tendency 
to act independent of the Collector and to minimize his 
authority by pretensions of greater attachment to their 
superiors, .is gradually but steadily growing with the policp. 
It is interesting to observe that .law and' order is a question 
entirely between the Collector, the police and the Government, 
and the Board of Revenue which keeps supervision over the 
Collector qnia wide variety of important matters, has no say 
in it. 

It was argued during’ the days of the separation of the 
judiciary from the executive, between 1946 and 1953, that with 
this long overdue re for®, if carried out, the law and order 
situation would worsen, raising rapidly .the number of crimes,. 
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only bureaucratic, and although the Collector 
ceased to play the triple role of policemen, 'prosecutor and 
judge, he uas made Additional District ’Magistrate, with *' 

preventive and executive- powers. His subordinate officers, 
tha Revenue Divisional Officer and the Tahsildar were also 
maefeconcurrently First Class Executive Magistrate and Second 
Class Executive Magistrate, respectively. The 1 position and 
powers thus conferred on the Collector retained his capacity 
in dealing with tha problem of district security in general 
and the police in particular. 

The .Police standing orders vast unequivocally in the 
Collector thq control and direction of the district police for 
the prsservance of law and order. ^ t is incumbent upon tha 1 

Superintendent of Police to keep the Collector informed of the 
state of peace in the district, and the line of action which 
he proposes to take from time to time to preserve; it. He 
transmits . a re port confidentially to the Collector on the crime 
situation in the district every fortnight and routes his 
tour -diary to his official superiors through the Collector, 

It is the. duty of the Superintendent of Police to bring at . 
once to- the notice of the Collector, felonious offences 
committed within, the district . and any apprehended .breach of 
peace. -■ In the annual confidential- report on the Superintendent 

“ 0 - 

of -.-Po lies,.- which the -Collector is empowered to send directly 
to the Government, an assessment of his performance, especi- 
ally of his dealings with 'the public, is recorded by the - 
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Collector. Judicial pronouncements containing structures or 
adverse comments on. the police are sent to the Collector to 
be suitably acted upon. The Collector is the chairman of the. 
District Jail Committee and sub- jails are still under the super 
vision of Depty Tahsildars, his lower most line .subordinates. 
With all these, in the new set-up, the Collector’s relationship 
•with the Superintendent of police demands a great amount of 
tact and caution. 

The. Superintendent of Police' is the line'' authority who 
control all the three district units of the police and .the 
direction and coordination of all field operations are practi- 
cally in his hands. The Royalty' that he commands from his force 
and the allegiance which he owes to his de partmental ,su parior.rs 
are factors which the Collector cannot ignore and directives 
which they receive through two different communication channels 
Equations of power and personality do have a tacit say in 
their official relations. 

Coordination of law and order cannot successfully be done 
if a. single major element in the machinery, functions errati- 
cally or in a way as to produce friction. A competent Collector 
will, therefore, use his locus with the calculations of a 
strategist, the self-possession of a philosopher, the dominan- 
ce of a charismatic leader and the informality of an intimate 
friend so that there will be created in the police, the necess- 
ary psycholqgical preparedness for the instinctive acceptance 



of his authority. The difficulties arising from the possible 
power equation between the Collector and .the Superintendent of 
Police are easily overcome,, if the former is capable of develo- 
ping his informal authority to stablize and to assett unassum- 
ing-nly his formal authority. Once this is achieved, coordination 
in the field of law and order will be a smooth, uholehear- 
ted cooperation under the overall . dire ction and control of the 
Collector, 

However, it does not seen to be prudent on the .part of the 
Collector tn depend entirely on the police for information 
pertaining to the possible social disturbance, s or threat- to 
public tranquillity in his district. Caught in the meshes of 
laxity, indifference, underrating, light-heartedness, over- 
confidence, avasive tactics and .even hidden definance, the 
police might, at times,, fail to r - appreciate the gravity, of an 
■eruptive situation and inform the Collector at . the appropriate 
time. It is, thereforce, all the . more necessary that the Coll- 
ector should organize an intelligent system of his own, 
independent of the police, by carefuly developed social conta- 
cts and opening ' avenues of healthy public relations. This will 
be . of immense assistance to the Collector for the efficient 
maintenance of law and order. and mare so far coordination. 

Development 

The largest single arcs with a host of functions and a 
huge staff consisting mainly of district level officers of 
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various departments, uhere the Collector has to take direct 
responsibility o'f coordination is of development- Host of the 
functions in this sphere are technical in nature and most 
personnel are specialists either by training .or by experience. 
The msfcr part of the coordinative work in development is conf- 
ined to. the field. In order to accomplish the coordination of 
field operations, the Collector must gain personal knowledge 
of local conditions and the functions of each field agency ■> 
and an intimate or an informal acquaintance' with the field 
supervisors and be prepared to: acknowledge himself as a leader 
of the equals® He would than be able to bring the various 
operating units in the required degrees of physical proximity, 
in an inspired atmosphere of team spirit and mutual under- 
standing imbibed with the resolve of realising t he; objective 

The Collector 1 s leadership in relation to development, as 
already painted out, has two phases: the bureaucratic and, the 
democratic. His bureaucratic leadership has the full and firm 
support of, . the. Board of Revenue which controls important 
functions, like transport , and food production, highly relevant 
to development. Several sta n dning orders of the Board of Revenue 
make it mandatory on. the part of the district level depart- 
mental officers to render assistance and technical advice to 
the Collector, in his capacity as the head of the district 
administration, when called for. 
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The democratic phase of his leadership is emphasized by 
his. new responsibility with Regard to ".democratic decentraliza- 
tion -and. -development* IJhile each Viable village has a Pancha- w 

y.at and each block, a Panchayat Union, there is. no self- 
governing institution at the district level. Representation, 
however, is given to Panchayat Unions on the-District Develo- 
pment Council presided over by the Collector who is Inspector 
of Panchayats, The revenue personnel at. the village level 
..collect for. the Panchayat, the levies., it imposes and make 
available their services in ’Village level planning. Similarly, 

■it is. the block, development staff under the Collector who ** 
assist the Panchayat Union in chalking and carrying out 
development programmes. The Collector renders necessary advice 
and guidance to the Panchayat Union for. its programme impleme- 
ntation and ; arranges .through various departmental' agencies 
the requisite supplies towards this purpose. He intervenes in 
the differences and ■ disputes that arise between Panchayat 
Unions with a view to settling the-^e amicably. The budget of 
the Panchayat Union is. . scrutinized by him before it is. sent 
to the Government for, approval. Mem tar ship of legislators on 
the District Development Council is e graat asset to the 
Collector* s personal leadership and arables him to secure 
people's participation in the development activities. 

As the head of several social service agencies, sich as 41 - 

District Harij an Welfare Committee, District Red Cross Society 
and District Prohibition Advisory Committee, the Collector 
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gains -further ground for consolidating his leadership and \ 
finds additional channels of social cQopc»®afciora a3d>."Ociol in- 
■ islligenc® for dove lo pm ant* Coordination of programme imple- 
mentation at the village level and block level is achiev- 
ed by a process of harmonious interactions and constructive 
responses be two n the four main . agencies* namely* tho Collect- 
or*s revenue staff* tho Panchayats, the Panchayat Unions and 
the team of block personnel within an integrating communica- 
tion system and under the pragmatic vigilance and guidance of 
the Collector* 

The constitution of the District Development Council has 
been so versatile that, in practice it can be used for throe 
purposes! (i) as a statutory body to advise the government 
on planning and development (ii) as a substitute for district 
level representative institution, and (iii) as the principal 
machinery for. coordinatic n of the district administration! 

The District Development Council consists of three broad 
categories of members, namely* representative officials,, 
specialists and technical experts ..and administrative personnel-, 
The first category consists of Members of Parliament, . Members 
of the State Legislative Assembly, Chairman of Panchayat Unions 
Chairman of Municipalities, and Presidents of Central Coopera- 
tive Banks belonging to the district, and in the second eater- 
gory will fall officers, such as District agricultural 
Officers, District Education Officers, Executive Engineer 



(Public Works Department), Executive Engineer (Fuel and - 
Power), District Engineers (Highways and Rural Works) , Distri- 
ct. Engineer (Operation and maintenance). District Engineer 
(Electricity Board) , .District Health Officer, District. Medi- 
cal .’Officer, District Village Industries Officer, District 

Publicity Officer*, Assistant Director. of Fisheries and 

Assistant .Agricultural Engineer, Deputy Registrar of Cooperative 
Societies, Revenue .Divisional Officers,. District Employment 
Officer and .the ' Personnel Assistant (Panchayat .Dave lopmen.t) . 
to the Collactor, ard of the administrative category, : Although 
there is.. no rigidity, about the number of members, it is 
found varying ordinarily between 60 and 80 *, 


Being composite, the Council has to make conscious .efforts 
to ; reconcile the diverging, attitudes and outlooks that are 
within and to obviate the possibilities o f' emotional . confjLij^i^ 
The presence of a large number of specialists poses the j 
problem of acceptance of authority and catering for, th$ir ego- 
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needs to obtain the best.out of . them. The membership of 


* This post has since been abolished by the DMK Government 

owing to its party affiliation, 

* The District Development Council is not a body .parallel to 
the periodic coordination meeting in other States convened by 
the Collector and wherein obviously to. his qhagrin attendance 
of departmental district, officers, is often arranged through 
proxy of the status of a head clerk or a personal assistant. 

As a statutory, body, membership of the District Development 
Council is neither transferable nor presence there in can be 
realized by deputising,. . - u 
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legislators is likely to increase the sensitivity of the 
Council and produce such phenomena as. .group! am, . political 
pressures and questions of precedence. Similarly, the. dead- 
weight of the bureaucratic vices can frustrate the , democratic 
elements .and defeat the purpose of their inclusion. Tha 
plurality of lines controlling t he district level officers 
tend to increase the chances of choking t he communication 
channels or confusion resulting from cross-communication. 

Varying departmental loyalties mighn .likewise encourage indivi- 
dual officers to receive instructions front and report directly 
to their headquartered verlo ok ing t he . proprie tie's desired by 
the Council and the general authority. of the Collector. The 
multi-functional nature of development and its extensive 
field work might give rise to unanticipated management problems* 
tension among personnel and disalignment of operations. These 
probabilities can be averted only by an inspiring leadership 
endowed with a vigorous .inte llect and resourceful mind both 
of which are too rare an attainment in bureaucratic life,- 

As has bean- indicated, the social agreement behind the 
Collector’s role, in development is sc positive that legislate 
irrespective of party affiliations, have been fostering an 
encouraging attitude towards the District Development Council, 

As a mattar of fact, it is the social opinion articulated by 
the people's representatives that at i ’’ m gives courage to 
the Collector to face difficulties and bring about accord 
between place and plan projects 
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In regard to technical matters, the Collector is normally 
guided by the concerned experts but at times he has to direct 
his. efforts to realize reconciliation .between them. .It has 
been an established practice of the Madras Government to 
accept the advice of the .expert in technical matters and, exc- 
ept in extra-ordinary circumstances, it has not upheld the 
objections of even the Board of Revenue against such advice. 

Although, as a rule, the services of the experts of several 
departments at the .district levs 1 are placed at the disposal 
of tha Collector, the differences between them and the Colle- 
ctor are referred - to . their immediate line superiours and if a: 
such .differences are ,no-t resolved thereby, they are further 
referred to the government through the respective departmental 
heads for final rulings. The test of the Co He ctor* s ability 
in coordinating the views and' opinions of technical personnel 
lies in not allowing the relevant matters to get out of his 
hands .. Assure d of an atmosphere of genuine democratic spirit 
and devoid of impersonal coarseness, the tGam of experts on 
the District Development Council may prove! to be a real 
•brains trust 1 or a so cio- technical intelligence to the 
Collector* 

The responsibilities of development have put additional 
strain on the Collector to relieve' which two measures are 
adopted by the Government. Firstly, as early as 1956, the 
Government got enacted "The Madras Collectors* Delegation of 
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Powers Sot* 1956” which empowers the Government to delegate 
any statutory function of the Collector to his Personal 
Assistant. Secondly* the Collector is given the services 
of a new Personal Assistant (Panchayat Development) to whom 
the Collector can leave a good deal of paper work according to 
his discretion. Being a member of the District Development 
Council* he is also used for liaison work in the. field of 
development. More delegation as it mitigated the functional.' 
burden of the Collector* has put more stress on coordination t 
because the best results of dels-g-ation are always the reward 
of better coordination.. 

The Chief machinery of coordination, the district .De ve lo- 
pment Council, is as well as a deliberative body representing 
the various interests, institutions and departments in. the 
district. It enables the Collector, to get a more realistic 
picture of local conditions indispensable, for field coordination 
and to know mors fully' the feelings and opinions of the people,. 
The district technical officers freely exchange the^r ideas 
and views on issues and jointly endeavour to clear the ground 
for action and explore .avenues of coorperation. They discuss 
their departmental instructions relevant to their functions 
with a view to adjust with one anoth&r in their implementation „ 
Differences are ironed out by mutual agreement reached under the 
guidance of the Collector and the difficulties envisaged are- 
obviated by finding out appropriate solutions. Place- 
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and nature, of functions, types and methods o-f~b pe ration , 
timings and durations of operations- ate thought, out in . 
adequate detail, and the role of each agency is. precisely 
determined so that- the Collector is fully:-, equipped for functi- 
onal and territorial coordination. Along with, development 
matters other departmental questions relevant to the; admini- 
stration of the district are also discussed and their relatio- 
ns reviewed from the perspective .'of coordination. Decisions of 
the council are taken almost unanimously or with the .-maximum 
agreement and the share of their execution is se pe cif icaliy 
fined * 5 

Jhe Collector makes available the services of his admini- 
strative machinery for removing impediments and correlating 
activities, uherT^var/' necessary, and the presence of the 
Revenue Divisional Officers in the Council is of added signifi- 
cance, as they are a convenient channel of fie Id . communication 
and a principal agenc/ in field coordination. Disagreements 
persisting between technical experts, are resolved in private 
by the Collecotr. The p?q grass of implementation of programme 
is Reviewed by the Council in the light of the views expressed 
by individual . members and t-,e line of action is finalized 
towards speedy completion of the unexecuted part. As the 
chairman of the District De ve lo-jutte nt Council, the Collector is 
entitled, to all departmental communications pertaining to 
planning and development and may havs more or loss the same 
range of tools, as are available at ths State headquarters, 


<#, 



for coordination 
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Over and above the meetings of the District Development 
Council, the Collector may convene special meetings of the 
district technical heads for discussing particular matters 
or for reaching andagreement on points of difference or 
finding out a common solution helpful to coordination. 

On the whole, the problem of coordination at the dist- 
rict level in Madras is a growing and complex one but it can 
hardly defy solution provided the organization is modernized ■ 
to suit the task in view and energised by a vigorous communi- 
cation system, and the tools and men are employed on the basis 
of the right tool for the right man and ’the right man for the 
right job' by the leadership. As an organization expands, 
functions multiply and delegation becomes heavy, the problem 
of coordination will tend to be greater and greater in magni- 
tude demanding expert attention. The questions naturally 
raised in Madras in this context are : Cannot the institution 
of Collector be dispensed with as it has outlives its utility? 
Cannot the line departments themselves undertake the work of 
coordination? and, Cannot development be leftcto a team of 
experts to be guided, motivated and controlled by a democra- 
tically elected leadership? The questions are indeed perti- 
nent enough and the answers will be found in the social will 
and political preparedness but even then to leave the police, 
an instrument to be used, to be its own user will be 
disastrous to democracy. 


* *** * * * * 




POLITICS AND DISTRICT ADMINISTRATION IN INDIA 

s*h, sad&sivan 

ADMINISTRATION has ever been the main instrument for 
regulating the -ways -of society. In democracy* although 
politics* administration and social structure are apparently 
divisible* they, often tend to interact so intensely as to 
make the distinction between them merely theoretical.' As 
a representative system* democracy seeks to bring the people 
and the administration closer to each other through the 
working of its two main instrumentalities of institutional 
importance* namely* political parties and pressure groups, 
its constitutional structure provides for competitive politics 
and facilitates the elected majority in the legislature 'to 
assume control over the administration legitimately. The 
civil service is created* protected and regulated by political 
doctrines to be strictly a neutral force* to preserve the 
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common stock of parties and groups contending for power. .. 
the grassroots, .poll tics, of . democracy takes a definite form 
to be an integral part of the national politics at. the. 
district' level* Therefore* in constitutional countries* 
district or similar territorial unit is an .important region 
both from political and administrative angles, 

DISTRICT ADMIN IS TRATION IN THE PAST 

From the historical perspective, district administra- 
tidn in India uas designed to resist political activities - 
and political pressures rather than • to. generate a climate 
to enable local social- forces to resolve political conflicts 
in the larger interest of society. , In facilitating the 
introduction of their system of administration, based on 
the rule of law, the- British modified the then existing 
pattern to the extent necessary to make it really effective 
primarily for the purpose of realizing land revenue and 
enforcing law and order. The centralization measures they 
had taken in building' up a pref ectoriai model district 
administration in a feudal bureaucratic society, yielded 
quick dividends from the angle of their imperial objectives 
but the consequences of such measures could be abated to 
some extent only with their programme of participation of 
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Indians in the administration and with the introduction of 
local self-government. However/ important functions and 
powers of the district administration remained intact in the 
hands of the Collector who as the head of the district and 
the representative of the Government in the district/ was 
also authorised to exercise supervisory and regulatory 
jurisdictions over all activities in his territory and 
exercise residuary powers according to his discretion. 

Politics was indeed a minor .aff air in the district 
until 1920 and important Indian political leaders being' of 
high stature and having imbibed the values of western liberar- 
lism established a rapport or equation directly with the 
British rulers either of. the provincial or Central level. 

As a result of the pattern of relationship they evolved/ the 
influence that was allowed to be exercised over the district 
administration was from the aristocracy friendly to the 
British power in India. By and l arge / influence by this 
aristocracy was employed in the preservation of its interests 
and for securing honours and titles from the British Govern- 
ment. However/ with the rapid development of politics and 
political parties between 1920 and 1940/ the district 
administration was increasingly brought into the field of 
politics/ not to associate the people with its activities/ 


nor to provide positions to political .leaders* but as a 
machinery to control political activities end the lav/ and 
order problems arising therefrom. 

Although policies for the maintenance of political 
peace was largely formulated by the Government, the district 
head was assigned an independent role in their implementation. 
Except in large Cities and provincial capitals, the responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of public tranquillity v/as 
directly shouldered by the Collector whose discretion in 
this matter was as wide as his freedom* For 25 years prior 
to Independence the district administration was constantly 
confronting political forces in the country rather than being 
influenced by them. 

With the advent of self-government., the role of the 
district administration was so changed that on the one side 
it had to be loyal and obedient, to a new political, executive, 
the members of which under the flag of the Congress often in 
the past defied its authority, and, on the other, to deal ~ 
with political parties outside the Government end their 
agitations organized as an element of national, political 
culture. And in course of time when the Congress launched 
mass political campaigns in the States where some non- 
Congress parties were in power, the district administration 
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had to perform one of the most difficult and delicate tasks 
of maintaining social peace under the vigilant eyes of the 
Central .authorities . 

The responsibilities Brought about by the institution 

of a full-fledged democracy were hardly capable of effecting 

a major change in the. structure of the district administration' 

* 

except for the panchayat raj especially in Maharashtra and 
Gujarat in place of the old local Self-government consisting 
of taluk boards and district beards* Although in theory the 
relationship between the Collector and other department al 
district officers entered a new flexible phase/ it remained 
more or lass as before in theory* In the new democratic 
process/ the district administration has not only to be' 
responsive to the various demands of the people but also . 
has to be accommodative enough to admit social groups/ 
political parties and other organized bodies for the purpose 
of entertaining their appeals and representations either on 
their behalf or on behalf of their clientele or supporters/ 
approaches or help-seekers. 

In democracies/ pressure groups are constantly on 
the move for the promotion of their interests and they have/ 
of late, attained institutional importance. In their interac- 
tion between political parties and Government/ they have been 



also able to provide some of the best political leaders and 
governmental executives and take up the causes of less effec- 
tive groups. However/ in India/ except the communal *nes, 
they are/ on the whole/ not well-organized nor yet equipped 
for a regular institutional operation and/ therefore/ they 
tend to habitat e th err, s elves in major political parties for 
achieving their objectives . Paradoxically/ some of the 
political parties like the Republican Party of India, in view 
of the environmental constraints and social limitations, are 
forced to function as pressure groups* As a result, at 
certain levels, more obviously in the district, it has become 
difficult to distinguish clearly between the manifestations 
of political influ ences and pressure group activities. 

DISTRICT- AN IMPORTANT POLITICAL UNIT 

Generally, political parties in India, save some of 
those believing in revolutionary ideologies, have taken the 
district as an important unit of their organization and, 
therefore, it is a part of their operational stragety to 
establish a close proximity with the district administration. 
As champions of the causes of common masses, parties have a 
responsibility to represent their grievances, redress for 
many of which can be obtained from the district office. For 
obvious reasons, the pattern of influence varies from State 
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to State, although identity can be found between the matters 
for whidn .parties compete among themselves and intercede 
with t*ne - list riot office. By and large/ the political 
infl.uer. c <es on the district head are determined, by the 

Mr ' ■ ■' ■■■'■ M ■' , 

following i factors: 4 , 

■ ■ *' 

1. The attitude of the party in power, especially 
■its politi cal executive, towards administration and 

e -dr xinist ra v.o rs . 

2. The number of Ministers, MPs and MLAs elected 
from the di; strict and their stature and local prominence. 

3. • The number of political parties and their standing 
and strength) in the district. 

4. 1 he types of issues with which the political 

parti es are concerned and their relation or relevance to the 

# * 

caus-s or demands, of the people in the district# 

5. The capacity of the parties for mass mobilization 
and' the emotional strength of the people to respond to the 

f 

call of the parties. In other words, the agitational poten- 
tials of th parties in the district. 

6. Me powers and functions of the Collector and his 
general abii ; .ty to bring about social reconciliation. 

7. Me reputation and personality of the Collector 
and his soc Lai disposition. 

8. : he position obtained by the party leaders in 

* their.' info if al relations with the Collector or the equations, 

they have i tablished with him. 



Due to.; the free functioning of political parties/ the 
increasing ; awareness of the people *f their rights and the 
training undergone by the civil servants/ the district 
administration not only realizes that political intervention 
and influences are facts of official life in a responsible 
Government but admits that they are / 1 at times, necessary, '\ 
and perhaps even inevitable.' Apart from furthering, their 
own vocational interests, politicians as representatives of 
the people have a responsibility to solve their problems and 
redress" their grievances. The masses in India are still the 
victims of illiteracy, ignorance and fear, and in the 
continuing absence of voluntary social agencies, only well- 
organized political parties have the strength and courage tm 
espouse their cause and fight for their rights. 

Of course, on acco,ynt of the past, there is still an 
area of harboured distrust and disregard between politicians 
and the district office but it is gradually transforming into 
one of mutual understanding and esteem. In States .like 
Kerala where several opposition parties could .remain in power 
for fairly long periods, political leaders are fully aware- 
of the difficulties of administrators and tend to appreciate 
their points of view, especially on a contested issuer provided 
they are supported by cogent .and adequate reasons* Apain in- 
smaller States like Kerala where normally pressures ar*e applied 
directly on the political executive even for relative!; 7 small 



matters^ the district office is less frequented by local 
politicians. However*. Ministerial intervention with the 
Collector is of a different kind . Ministers both of the 
Centre and the States directly contact the Collector for 
getting things done either for their constituents or parties 
and unless he has enough political sense* tact, patience 
and reason and capacity to present his points of view, he 
may create situations for a confrontation or may be forced to 
take wrong decisions. Nevertheless, as political heads of 
departments. Ministers are, on the whole, inclined to. 
appreciate the difficulties of the Collector provided the 
matters of their intervention are not directly related to 
their political interests. 

PURPOSE OF POLITICAL PRESSURE ON THE COLLECTORATE 

Although the purpose for which political pressures 
are applied on the Collectorate cannot exhaustively be 
enumerated or foreseen, they can be broadly classified as 
follows I 

1. Postings and transfers of employees belonging to 
Class III and class IV services . 

2. Appointments to Class III and Class IV. services 
which are temporary and short term especially in States like 
Kerala, Tamil Nadu . and Karnataka. 



3. Appointment of Government pleaders and prosecutors 
in States where it is done on the recommendations of the 
Collector. 

4. Issue of' licenses for fair-price shops in States 
where the district supply officer is under the control of the 
Collector and the Collector has the authority for it. 

5. Dropping of action taken against smugglers of essen- 
tial commodities particularly foodg rains in border districts 
and against hoarders and black-marketers. 

6. Settlement of local issues in which political 
parti es h av e . t aken s id es « 

7. Eviction of illegal occupants of Government or 
private land and allotment of surplus land in rural areas and 
house-sites and plots in cities. 

8. Relief in times of emergencies such as drought, 
deluge and famine. 

9. Acquisition of private property for public purposes. 

. 10 • Facilities for political activities and withdrawal 

of cases arising from political conflicts. 

Mostly,' convenient postings and transfers are sought 
through political channels by the employees who could not 
establish proximity with key district office personnel or who 
have more contact with political leaders. Even in the district 
headquarters where proper registers for postings and transfers 
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are maintained , Collectors are approached for more advantageous 
transfers often on less convincing grounds/ and if not 
injurious to some other employees/ the intelligent and tactful 
among them do not find any harm to their prestige in ordering 
such transfers. However/ friction is a possibility where the 
intervening political elements fail to appreciate the justness 
of the transfers ordered by the Collector on disciplinary 
grounds. In this respect the persistency of an influential 
or important Minister can cause considerable damage to the 
disciplinary structure of the district office arid erosion of 
the authority of the office of the Collector. 

Ministers/ of course/ may step in to stop transfers 
motivated by personal prejudice or vindictiveness because 
administrative correction in the interest of justice and 
fair-play is the responsibility of the political authorities 
and, if it is not done at the appropriate time -the accumula- 
ting frustration may prove to be fatal to the morale of the 
employees/ more so at the lower levels of the Government. 
Enforcement of discipline must be fully/in conformity with the 
principles of justice. 

Although, the power of the Collector to make appoint-, 
ments to subordinate positions is limited all over the 
country/ it differs from State to State. Its vari ation - and 
'the levels of unemployment are the two factors that enable 



one to gauge the political pressures exercised over the 
Collectorate in the matter of appointment# Politicians are 
a class who normally thrive by full promises and partial 
performance and they have to placate a number of social 
groups especially in the field of employment. & major 
national problem to be solved in all developing countries is 
unemployment and every political party is. programme-bound to 
solve it to the satisfaction of the people. 

Normally those who approach politicians to secure 
temporary jobs in the Collectorate or a clerical or non- 
technical position in a cooperative business or a cooperative 
hospital/ under the control of the "'ollector/ are persons 
who have little scope elsewhere and been environmentally 
handicapped/ and politicians cannot ignore their appeal for 
help. If the Collector and the political leaders alike 
realize their social responsibility to the unemployed, some 
useful criteria for recruitment can amicably be evolved taking 
into consideration the efficiency required in the district 
office and the weightage to be given to the backward sections. 
TOiere the Collector proved his impartiality and determination 
to go by the merit of job-seekers for their selection, hardly 
has there been any political intervention, while undue favour 
shown to a candidate or a nepotic inclination on the part of 
the official often provoked strong political 1 reaction. However, 
occasions are not few when the Collector has to surrender his 



best judgement in the matter of appointment to expediency 
under Ministerial pressures* As unemployment becomes more 
and more acute/ it is a common .phenomenon that higher and 
higher influences will come to the aid of seekers of smaller 
and, ..smaller jobs-* Thus in Kerala/ Ministers belonging to 
various parties sometimes personally indicate their choice 
to the Collector for temporary appointments to Class IV cadre* 

Recommendations for appointments to the posts of the 
district Government pleader and/ prosecutor are./ however/ no 
easy task for the Collector. Besides political parties* 
powerful communities vie with one another for obtaining these 
posts for their qualified members because these are influential 
prestigeous and remunerative by the social standards of the 
district. In smaller States* it is quite often possible that 
Ministers might have already informed the Collector of their 
preferences and* therefore# he is compelled to articulate 
his recommendations as unbiased to escape from local criticism. 
However* a discriminating Collector has not failed to sponsor 
the names of the deserving candidates while gracefully 
accommodating the Ministerial nominations in the descending 
lines of the list. 

Obtaining a licence; for a fair-price shop to a locally 
influential person is a big favour a political leader can-do 
in stabilising his importance and hegemony in his district. 



politicians invariably taka up the cages of the. rejected 
applicants with, the Collector and. at. rimes organize agita- 
tion's or protest demonstrations in -or dor' to pressurise him 
to . concede . their ^claims,./ With th.e . in.tr o, duct io-n of 'coopera- 
tives .for. the sale of controlled commodities .although 
competition, for individual licenses is weakened to some extent 
party affiliations have led the cooperatives to compete for 
cornering the supplies ofmore popular items in their motive 
for bigger profits. They also find politicians 1 help 
indispensable to cover up the irr egulatiri as and lapses, and 
the failures to comply with statutory requirements. In all 
these cases the Collector has to withstand enormous 
pressures if ha has to enforce the concerned rules and 
regulations. 

Smuggling is, in fact, an illegal movement of goods from 
a less profitable market to a more profitable market. While 
it is a violation of the man-made laws, its success is on 
account of its compatibility with the trend of nature 
respected in a free market economy. Within the country the 
propensity of every State is to encourage in— smuggling of 
essential commodities which it is short of and discourage 
their out-smuggling. fiostly in to r- States where detection 
of smuggling is left:, primarily to tahsildars and sub-inspector 
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of police/ the smugglers escape effective action due to 
intelligible reasons* Anti-smugg ling operations in States 
like Tamil Nadu and Kerala are under the direct control of 
the Collector and once he detains a vehicle(normally a truck 
or a lorry) with smuggled foodgrains/ there can be expected 
political intervention to free the vehicle and its crew and 
to shield the men behind its movement. Foodgrain smugglers 
like hoarders and blackmarketers, are an easy and liberal 
source of finance for political activities and/ therefore/ 
parties/ irrespective of their ideologies and affiliations/ 
are interested in. getting them out of the hands of law. If 
their intercession with the Collector does not yield result/ 
they attempt to bring Ministerial pressure upon him. Often 
parties contact the Collector through their Ministers and if 
he is not resilient and cautious enough to vindicate his 
action / he may not be successful in defending the cause of 
law. 

It has now become habitual with political parties to 
take sides on all issues arising in their neighbourhood and 
support the contending groups/. in stabilizing and consolidating 
their social base and to obtain financial gains or- means of 
subsistence for their local full-timers. As the authority for 
the maintenance of public transquillity/ the Collector has 
the responsibility to bring the conflicting groups to 
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compromis e or take action against those who violate the law 
to the benefit of those who seek its protection. The 
disputants normally come to the Collector backed by their 
respective party full-timers and their issues range from 
■elopement to encroachment. They try to enlist the support of- 
their leaders and Ministers and they demand the indulgence 
of the Collector according to the strength they mustered. 

It is not unusual for a Collector to receive instructions on 
telephone from -a Minister as to how to act in a particular 
case and unless he has inexhaustible patience, power of 
oersuasion, a sound personal strategy and high integrity, the 
independence of his judgement may not, entirely be in favour 
of justice* where it is due. When the intervention is without 
the support of Ministers, .the social temperament of the 
Collector is a- great asset to his discretion and freedom to 
bring the disputants to an agreement .on the lines suggested 
by him. 

: Political leaders are themselves directly interested in 
the allotment of surplus land in the rural areas and plots and 
house-sites in towns and cities and they are -approach ad by 
..people of all .walks of life to get suitable allotments. 

Generally party leaders tend to give priority to their own needs 
and to the requests of their relations and supporters in their 
approach for allotment of land. As xand reform is at present 
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entirely within the purview of the States , a party in powar 
in a State is in full control over the distribution of the 
available land there* 

In States where the demand for surplus land and the 
pressure of pop u 1 at ion on land are not too heavy, the 
Collector has been given powers to distribute the private; 
land above ceiling and the vacant land belonging to the 
Government. However, the powers of the Deputy Commissioner 
(Collector) and the Assistant Commissioner (Sub-Col lector) in 
Karnataka to distribute land upto the limit of ten and six 
acres, respectively, were transferred to the land tribunals, 
upon their formation. In Kerala and Tamil Nadu the Collector 
still has the authority for land allotment but it is often 
used under Ministerial directions. The land tribunals in 
Kerala are administrative courts headed by junior officers 
of the rank of tahsildar and they have powers under the Kerala 
Land Reforms Act not. only to adjudicate land disputes but 
transfer the ownership of private or public land to the 
occupants. 


The ceiling in the northern and western States are 
higher than that of the southern States arid the task of 


redistribution of surplus land is not very complicated there. 


Further, due to political tackling of the proSalem in some of 
these States, the Collector's role is simplified to a great 



extent . However/, in States where the main burden of distribu- 
tion of land and allotment of plots and sites is placed on the 
Collector/ he has, to develop an enormous amount of both 
political sense and skill to prove his impartiality and to 
admit the claims, of the really deserving. The eviction of 
illegal occupants from both private and Government lands is 
indeed a very complicated task for the Collector* 

^ Tin: St a t es where militant political parties have a . ; 

popular base or "well- trained cadres, illegal occupation of 
vacant, and forest land is encouraged by them as a part of ; 
their strategy of expansion and demonstration of their 
programmatic honesty or ideological sincerity. In Kerala 
about a lakh of Well -organised members of the powerful 
Catholic Church with the support of the Ma*rxists occupied 
extensive . areas of forest and temple lands in the closing 
fifties and early sixties and the occupants themselves 
organised into a new political party of left orientation 
and traditional religious affiliation. The 'land grab 
movement* started by the communists, the socialists and the 
Republican Party of. India on a national basis, however, was., 
not difficult for the district administration to Contain, 
especially in the Congress-ruled States. 

Eviction involves a major human problem and a Collector 
with concern for the welfare of the community cannot ignore 



all its implications and consequences* In evictions, especial- 
ly mass-evictions, the encroach ers have the defence of 
political parties, and are likely to get immense public sym“ 
pathv* Even if their displacement is for the utilisation of 
the land for public purposes, their demands will be land for 
alternative settlement and liquid resources to start a fresh 
living. Sometimes their resistance may gain widespread 
public support and their cause may get more attention from 
the legislature than expected* If the Collector has the 
support of the political executive, his task of eviction can 
more easily be performed by evolving solutions acceptable to- 
all sides, including, if necessary, reconciling with the 
situation. The Collector can, however, be effective with his 
eviction plan provided it is imperative, the political execu- 
tive is neutral and he- has explored the means at his disposal 
to convince the parties concerned of the reasonableness of 
its purpose.; Nonetheless, pressures against eviction exerted 
on the district administration are from- a number of sources 
and invariably heavy. It is a question on which even the 
most indifferent citizen has to make a comment related to the ' 
functioning of the district administration. 

Although reaction against acquisition of private property 
for industrial or. public purposes is not so widely manifest, 
as in .the case of eviction, political influences are exercised 


on the district administration by the affected property- 
Owners in various ways either for excluding their possessions 
from acquisition or for getting a higher assessment for their 
property than the prevailing market value* Small owners who 
have their land and dwelling, often find out local contacts 
to mediate between them and the lower officials engaged in 
acquisition, and if they are unsuccessful* seek the help of 
politicians to represent their case before the Collector or 
political parties to agitate to get than justice. In some- 
States, parti eo have been successful in persuading either 
the district authorities or political executives in reversing 
the decision of acquiring 'private property if thereby a 
number of poor families has to suffer* On the other h a nd , 
where they have been satisfied with the justness of acquisi- 
tion for public purposes or common welf are# . they have not 
extended their demands beyond alternative space and shelter 
for the" affected. • In avoiding undue, hardship to the common 
man. Collectors, well disposed to social needs, consult the 
political and social leaders and collect the intelligence 
necessary for assessing the consequences of acquisition in 
advance. • 

Exemption from- acquisition is normally sought by 
influential persons who are regarded as important to political 
parties and if the Collector is successful in harmonising 
the purpose of acquisition with the interests involved, his 
administrative talent may have a wider acknowledgement • 



Natural calamities like famine, flood and drought 
demand prompt mobilization of resources and energies of the 
district edm ini st ration and it is in these contexts that the 
Collector finds the cooperation and assistance of the 
political leaders of his district, particularly the MPs and 
ML&s, most essential® People's participation in the implementa- 
tion o'f the programme drawn up to fight natural calamities 
will be freely forthcoming- provided their representatives 
have a role in its formulation* ht times to serve his political 
objectives or to get a favoured treatment to his constituents, 
it is not unusual for an MP or an ML& to claim his. district 
or taluk as drought or famine affected and it is the responsi- 
bility of the Collector to verify the conditions there, before 
he concedes the demand for relief operations® Even if the 
findings of his enquiry officers are to the contrary, unless 
he visits the area with the MP or the MIA, and is prepared to 
make a convincing report to the political executive, there 
is every likelihood of the legislator making public allegations 
or complain to the concerned Minister against the Collector. 

If the Collector has to extend, his. social influence 
necessary for administrative eff activity and secure popular 
support to his programme 'implementation,, as far as possible 
he should not discriminate between one party and another in 
providing facilities for political activities except in a 
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situation beyond his control. Similarly* prosecution against 
political workers for violations of law may be launched irre- 
spective of their party affiliations and* of course* with an 
intention and readiness to adjust with the future course of 
events. Both in the extension of facilities for political 
activities and prosecution of political activists* the 
Collector has to be pragmatic enough to adjust with the 
realities to avoid the exertion of influences and to uphold 
his administrative ethics based on the concept of the rule 
of law. 

..There are several other purposes for which the political 
power seeks the assistance of the district administrative 
machinery. The more flexible a district administration proves 
to be in the context cf democratic values and discipline* the 
greater will be the proclivity of politicians to use it for 
their ends. However* an ileal equilibrium between administra- 
tive objectives and political influences can be established in 
a democracy where there is an effective and responsible 
opposition and the ruling party has reconciled, to the idea of 
alteration of power as the most inviolable rule in the ethos 
of democratic life. 



POLITICAL INFLUENCE ON ADMINIST RATION 

On the whole, the Collectors of the various States are 
of the view that of the matters for which politicians interven 
or intercede with the district administration, some are just 
and some are unjust. However, they are conscious of the 
fact that the contact of politicians with the district office 
enables them to understand the problems of the people in 
different dimensions and depths and to- determine the extent 
of popular base each political party has in their districts. 

It also gives them opportunity to assess the abilities of 
individual leaders and perceive the nature and implications 
of the problems for which solutions are sought. 

The prevailing opinion in the district offices is that 
the local leaders of the Communist Party of India, the 
Communist Party of India (Marxist) and the Bhartiya Janata 
Party are trained and well- equipped to present the cases of 
the people with data painstakingly collected and facts and 
figures cogently organized. In a district where, the Congress 
is divided into two factions, it is habitual with then to 
support rival claims in a dispute by demonstrating Ministerial 
loyalties end the task of the Collector in bringing than to 
an agreement is indeed arduous and he may have to face 
invisible set-backs and hidden hindrances as he proceeds with 


political influence in a democracy .is inescapable for 
any administrator. is the ethos of democracy enables society 
to mould a 'party system capable of alternation of power, there 
will be greater possibilities for the preservation of the doctrines 
of civil service namely, neutrality, anonymity and continuity to 
minimise and legitimise, the political pressures upon the district 
administration. 


* ** ** -kldcit* * 'k'k *iki? 





Criminal .Justice Administration in the 'District 

*s " 1 - 1 r ' '' r ' 1 1 

' By 

Professor V. IT. Raj an 

District Criminal Justice Administration and 

the give Year Plans ■ii,- ■; .. , : : u ' 

The. administration of criminal justice in the district is 
responsible' -for maintaining peace/ controlling crime/, punishing 
offenders and generally ensuring that the law-abiding citizen 
is able to go about his business without let or hindrance from 
lawless elements in society, it is the fulcrum around which all 
other aspects of district administration revolve. The police,- the 
prosecuting agency, the magistracy and the correctional services 
have to play integrated roles in this,. - 'What happens when the 

. • V ;>v": ' V 

criminal justice administration becomes .'dysfunctional and fails to 

.. ; -1 : ' : -f Id - \ ' d- d 

integrate with the overall administration was exemplified in a 
barbaric fashion at Kanpur in December, 1977. It was a clear case 
in which labour militancy combined With administrative inertia led 
to a situation in which .’extremists among labourers seised a 
factory manager and his accountant, gouged out their eyes, pushed 
iron rods deep into their rectums, hammered steel bars inside 
their ears and pin cushioned their abdomens with sharp edged 
weapons before finally hilling them. Before the police could 
belatedly control the situation, nine workers had to be shot dead 
and fifty wounded by ■ ri fie fire. 


Purpose and direction are given to development in the 
district by means of the District Plans which are the ground work 
for the State plans and the National plans. By a peculiar concate- 
nation of circumstances the departments and agencies responsible 
for criminal justice administration in the district are outside 
the pale of the plans. They are NON-PLAN departments. This has 
meant that as far as allocation of financial resources to these 
departments is concerned during the past 35 years these have been 
receiving step motherly treatment. It is true that sizable amounts 
of money have been expended for the modernisation of the police 
forces in the country but these have not had the desired impact 
oa the district criminal justice administration owing to special 
reasons. 

First of all, they were not matched by corresponding 
expenditure on updating of procedure and modernisation grants to 
courts of law. Secondly, the Government of India* s contribution 
under this head to the State Governments was meant to be a cataly- 
tic agent which, it was expected, would be buttressed by matching 
grants from the State Governments and these latter would be sustain 
the flow of funds when the Central contribution tapered off. In 
the event, these expectations were not fulfilled, with the result 
that towards the end of the * 70s modernisation schemes of the polic 
in many States came to a grinding ,halt when the Central grants 
stopped. They have since been revived with fond hopes that their 
effect will be better hereafter but it is too early to hazard 
a guess about the future. Thirdly, research, in-service training 
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and optimal utilisation of personnel have gone by default very much 
at the district level. Police officers uho are trained by institutes 
like the UPA, ICFS, SMP, NPA are rarely utilized by State'**’ 
Governments to give further training and update training procedures 
to officials at subdivisions! and thana levels, so much so that 
as far as thecitizen is concerned, he meets at the cutting edge 
of the administration official .dew : that is rau, rough’ and 
unsophisticated. Besides, precious little is done by way of study 
of the special problems of the districts which vary from State to 
State and region to • region. The -Research Methdology course which 
iseveral officers undergo is practically entirely washed on their 
return to the States. Again,, as agairist 30*6 "police officers uho 
have undergone inservice training during the decade ending December 
1*82, the number of judicial and magisterial officers who have been 
exposed to such training is only 634. It has also tobe mentioned 
in this context that in choosing officers tab e^ s$nt for inservice 
training adhocism rules the day. Inconv inient officers, those whom 
the State Governments find; it difficult to': fit into any available 
berth, those uho have tobe pushed to find a place for a "convenient” 
person; are normally selected for inservice training. These are 
not the persons from whom-. the optimal best can be obtained 
after training. 



The net result is that criminal justice statistics, community 
crime prevention programmes, enquiry into cases of delay in offenders 
ders being brought to justice, probe into reasons for acauittal 
of criminal cases, reasons for the absence of interaction inside 
the criminal justice system itself, intersectoral planning, victim- 
uitness assistance programmes, victims support schemes, improvement 
in the working and controlover presecutor s,= ratio of actual 
occurences to reported cases in respect of crimianal offences, 
criminal victimisation of harijans, tribals and women in particular 
areas, extent and impact of drug trafficking, gilded crime and 
its implications in terms of leakage ofresources, police perceptions, 
magisterial perceptions, implications of trade unionism in the 
district police and the armed police battalians, man hours of 

t 

work spent by the Police in crisis management, VIP security and 
crime prevention, damage to public property from political , •, 
agitations these are but a few of the major heads under which 
accurate information based on empirical research is lacking and 
so streamlining of district criminal justice administration 
has gone by default. 

VictimiloQical Perspectives 

It is a parody on the hiatus between human ideals and 
achievements that when a system or machinery is created to serve 
a certain purpose, the men behind the machinery of the system, on 
whom it ultimately depends for the successful functioning and 
achievement ofgoals become the agents of self-deception in forgetting 
the purpose for which the system or machinery has been crested. 



Eventually what hanoens isone misses the ucod for the trees. 

This is uhat has beenhappened to the arfrr '.nistrator ~.of criminal 
justice in the district. • 

After all, crime and punishment are not mere litigative 
exercises and are more than punitive imprisonment and other penali 
ties. Law must not only provide for social defence by penal 
process but grant reparation to the victim of crime either by 
judicial or semi-judicial process. The trueremedy for a wrong 
committed on an individual is the removal of the damage suffered. 
Even though such damage may not be compensable as in the case 
of murder, the administration has a duty to see that as much of 
it a sis governmentally remediable should be remedied. Our 
district criminal justice administration makes no pretence even 
toreccgnise the problem. 

The emphasis on focalising the victim and his problems is 
a sine qua non of any social welfare society. If the victim 
in the wake of an offence is left to Hmiself, in many cases it 
leads to situations which are hardly in the long range interest 
of peace and tranquillity in society. The likelihood cannot be 
overlooked that the fall-out of the offences spawns conditions 
conducive to anti-social or criminal behaviour on the part of the 
yictim(s) and/or their next-of-kin. See, for instance, what has been 
happening in some of the villages in Haryana and Andhra Pradesh. 
Uith the liberalisation of the law ih respect of bail previsions, 
persons accused of murder get released on bail when the trial is 


on. When .they return to the villages, the next-of-kin of the 
victims of the murders feel that thereis no . justice and so in many 
instances the offenders are done to death as an. act of vengeance. 

• This leads, to a cycle of offences. It is a problem which legal 
sophistication has been unable to overcome. It is hardly necessary 
to add that in the event of violations of lau the criminal justice 
system is not only constrained again to intervene but also is 
obliged to shoulder the responsibility of such lau violators 
during the period when they are in custodyor undergoing imprison- 
ment. .. This underscores the need for timely and effective nemediei 
measures including succour to the victims- of crime. 

Besides, the emphasis on the scientific study of the victim 
and related issues also, offers several added advantages® Firstly, 
the gravity of the offence can be better determined by ascertaining 
as to how the victim feelse.bout it. This is what is generally 
missed in the. process of ’labelling”, b.nsed on legal codes. 

Secondly, since the focus, is on the victim, his background and the 
situation contributing to the crime, dependable generalisations 
about the causes behind .the crime become' possible to make. Thirdly 
by evaluating the personality and behaviour of the victim, and by 
locking into the of fender -victim relationship., it is possible to 
identify broadly individuals or groups uho. are the likely targets 
of the crime or similar crimes. Fourthly-, victimolcgical studies 
provide a mere reliable estimate of the crime-situation obtaining 
in the country by gathering informatich net inly on the crimes 
reported to the police but also on the unreperted tnes. It is 
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no exaggeration to say that no one has any idea as to what fraction 
or percentage of actual crimes that occi r is reported to the police 
or otherwise unearthed bythem or any other agency, fifthly, 
such studies are likely to bring about a balance into the research 
on crime problems by dispensing with the stereotypes commonliy 

associated with the criminal and his victim. Sixthly, such studies 

serve a valuable heuristic, diagnostic and prognostic function. 
Lastly, v ictimological studies may facilities the chalking out 
of a viab le pr eventive policy asit' would provide valid and compara- 
tive estimates of the gravity of different offences and the ensuing 
damages, ■ ' „ ..... _ ■ , 

Crime is increasingly being recognised as a major problem 
of of national and international dimensions with repercussions 
and ramifications which extend beyond national frontier , hampering 
the socio-economic and cultural development of poeple and jeopar- 
dising the legitimate enjoyment of human rig hts and fundamental 
freedoms. At the present time, it is neither possible nor feasible 
to establish general causalr elations between criminality god 
development because both pre very dynamic concepts for which there 
are no precise sets of universally accepted and standardised 
pointers,,. Nevertheless, it is increasingly realised that changes 
in the socio-economic structure of life styles and cultural 
patterns- resulting ?in economic- growth and social' change do affect 
deviance'' -and criminality. Itspontributory factors need hot be 
analysed here. ' c 



In the absence of -productive legitimate objectives, it is 
easy for unemployed and underemployed youth to choose unorthodox 
short cuts to wreck their vengeance arising from frustration on 
society. Uhen large numbers of people with different backgrounds 
and origins in a. culturally pluralistic society come to live 
together in urban and industrial concentrations without the benefit 
of -.real communitylif e ubich is so much required for relaxation 
and 'release of tensions and stress, members of such groups lacking 
in social cohesion or family support tend to seek diversion in 
deviant conduct. 

The resultant crime poses a real threat to social and eccncmic 
.progress, distorts nati.ne.l goals, impedes their attainment and pre- 
vents the optimised use of national resources. The consequent 
costs that society has to pay is the incalculable totality of 
suffering, trauma and financial losses to. the victims of crimes 
and their next-of-kin, enormous expenditure cn public security 
measures and protection of private enterprises, a sense of fear 
and anxiety and the sacrifice of tangible values as personal 
security and freedom. 

There is a realisation in many countries now that criminal 
justice is too serious and complicated a matter tobeleft exclusively 
to the kind mercies cf the f un'.ctionor ies of the Criminal Justice 
System. The inter-disciplinary nature cf planning and action 
required for crime prevention, which derives from the interplay 
of economic, social and cultural factors, renuires that a part 
from drauing crime prevention planners from various disciplines. 
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its successful functioning calls for the collaboration of the 
entire community. But in India the ante-diluvian perception of 
exclusive police responsibility in tackling criminality continues 
to hold away. The inability of legal codes and procedures to 
keep up with idle .increasing demands that social changes call for 
in effect tends to make the criminal justice system virtually 
obsolete. This hiatus between the expectations of society' on th/ 
other can be bridged only by popular partici ation in crime preven- 
tion at the district and' sub-district levels. An important step 
to bring that about has to be legislation for victim compens actioo. 

Community Crime Prevention 

Community crime prevention, and the enlistment of the 
maximum possible support to it from the consumer, namely, the 
citizen to whose needs the system is meant to Cater are important ... 
planks from which behaviour modification 'ha® -to take off. 

Caring for the young citizen at the pre-delinquent- -stage, 
helping him and preventing him’ from slipping into 
delinquency and criminality 

- ensuring fairplay in one's own dealings with the public, 

- caring for the victim ...of anof fence, 

- helping him to get- out. of the trauma of crime victimisation 

- encouraging him' •‘to cooperate with -the criminal justice 

■ - " -agencies, 

- ■ ’ “''-' .reducing and minimising the inconvenience of court 

' attendance, 

/one hand and law and criminal justice on the 


finding out . ways and means or of doing away with harass- 
ment which existing court procedures and cross-examina- 
tions involve* 

- mobilising voluntary agencies and enlightened citizens 

to help in the preservation of values for which the syste 
system has come into existence, 

imbibing oneself and incdulcating in one's subordinates 
the scientific .temper in investigations, 

- eschewing third degree, 

these are some of the aspects which deserve, to bo fostered and 
encouraged if the criminal justice system is to survive its exis- 
ting tri als and tribu 1 ati ons , 

Heed , for- Integrated Approach 

Even' the use of the term "Criminal Justice System" 
is new in our Country. One hardly hears the phrase coming from 
the mout of any leading policy maker or •high-ranking jurist. 

The concept of the functionaries of the criminal justice system 
viewing their responsibilities as part of an integrated whole, 
keeping in mind the ultimate purpose for which the system has been 
devised, namely, ensuring justice to the citizen -is anathema to 
them. . It is true, as mentioned earlier, thatpolicy-makers at 
the highest level in the Government have sanctioned expenditure 
of large sums of money for the modernisation of • the police 
forces in the country. These have gene towards meeting the cost 
of additional modern equipment, .like wireless sets and computers. 



updating the instruments in forensic science laboratories in 
various • states and improving transport and to some extent, housing 
for the rank and file of the police forces. Yet even in the this 
respect, progress has riot been uniform and today there are some 
Stat-s in North Eastern India where there are no forensic science 
laboratories at all and in the Country there are hundreds . of 
police stations which do not have theirown transport. 

Even in areas where these facilities are provided, court 
of law have been permitted to suffer for want of elementary 
amenities like typewriters, copying machines and infrastructural 
essentialities like adequate accommodation for judges and magis- 
trates. It is true that the independence of the judiciary 
has been conceptually promoted and upheld but such a desirable 
ideal cannot exist at lower levels of the magisterial hiearchy 
pn a diet of fresh air. ’ This is one of the principal spheresof 
the criminal justice system in which the absence of coordinated 
policy ’has worked havoc. 

Again, apart from enunciating the general principle of 
separating the judiciary from the executive and appointing public 
Prosecutors and Assistant Public Prosecutors for the conduct of 
prosecution, no method has been devised, to ensure that reasonably 
competent and talented manpower gravitates to. that branch of the 
legal profession so that -the interests of the poor complainant, 
the victim, of an of fence, are protected and looked after by the 
custodian of that interest, namely, the .administration. 



Dt-’lay in Criminal Justice Administration 

Delay is the bane in the administration of criminal 
justice in most districts in India. The problem is not uniformly 
bad in all States. Northern India is much worse than the South 
in this respect. Justice delayed is justice denied. So the 
problem needs an analysis in depth. 

First of all, there is d lay in reporting on the part 
complainant. Secondly, there is delay on the part of the investi- 
gating agency, namely, the police, and thirdly, there is delay 
inthe court. 

As far as the complaint is concerned, delay arises 
mainly from ignorance, lack of confidence in the system and fear. 
These cannot be overcome by any instant solution. Educating the 
public through victim witness assistance programmes and victim 
support schemes dealt with elsewhere in this paper, raising the 
general educational level of the population who suffer from crime 
victimisation and a general qualitative uplift in the performance 
of the criminal justice system which will au torn ati dally improve 
confidence in the system and its utility and thereby contribute 
to better and prompt reporting, are necessary. 

Delay on the part of the investigators is unconscionable 
and has to be dealt with on a war footing. The delay on the part 
of police arises from failutre.to register cases on the basis of 
(i) technical reasons like lack of jurisdiction, (ii) inability 
to arrest the accused and tardiness in obtaining medico-legal 
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certificates from the medical authorities and expert reports from 
forensic science laboratories and chemical examiners and (iii) 
corrupt motives. The jurisdictional reason given by some police 
officers for driving complainants from pillar to post is hardly 
even an excuse fornot registering a case. The criminal law, as it 
stands, lays down that if a police officer receives a complaint 
of an offence committed outside his jurisdiction, what he is 
expected to do is' to register a case straightway and transfer 
it to the officer who has got jurisdiction. Failure on thepart of 
superior officers to punish subordinates erring in this respect 
is an inexcusable fault. Punishments in such instances of erring 
subordinate officers should be deterrent and condign. That is the 
only way in which sense of responsibility can be driven home to the 
cutting edge level of the police administration. 

It is worthwhile examining at. this stage a far-reaching 
suggestion which is sometimes made - that the powers of investiga- 
tion of criminal cases be taken away from the police and handed 
oter to an agency which will function directly under tee supervi- 
sion and responsibility of courts. Such an. arrangement is in 
existence in Japan and sane other Countries and it functions well 
there but there are several things which operate' well there 

' . I ’ •• 

which need not function so well in India.; Transplants have a 

■ ■ ■ - ' ' ' - 

special knack of being thrown out by human and animal bodies ■ 
unless the receiving- bodies are in a mood to accept them. The 
Japanese are a unique people who have anethos and a work ethic 
which can make any system or contraption a working proposition. 


I keep an open mind in the matter and suggest a pilot scheme totry 
it out .in a few districts in two or "three States in different 
parts of the country .before adopting it for the whole Country, 

As far as arrests of criminals are concerned, this is a 
matter on which much has been said and written. Investigation 
of particular categories of serious' offences should be made the 
responsibility of special squads in each district and ...they should 
work under the control of van additional SP, answerable to the 
Superintendent o Police at the district level and a DIG (crimes) 
at the State level. They should have expertise and thorough 
knowledge of the criminals involved not merely in areas but in 
adjoining areas whore such criminals- have their habitats. Such 
expertise can be acquired only by intense application over a period 
of time. If officers are transferred at frequent intervals, it 
naturally prevents the acquisition of such expertise. Scientific 
investigation is a fine art and it is not every police officer who 
has the aptitude for it. Once a person with aptitude is selected 
and postedand his integrity is proved, he should be permitted to 
have a tenure for a few years. When special squad personnel 
are selected and posted, there should be no question of. their 
being disturbed without the concurrence of the • DIG (Crimes) 
whose decision in respect of such postings should be final, 
subject, of course, to the overall control of the Inspector 
General ofPolice. This is linked with the wideraspects of perso- 
nnel policy. It is worthwhile mentioning in this • connection that 



personnel policy is a shambles in India and there are not many 

countries in the world where it is in such a mess. 

M edico-legal Evidence 

:■ An alarming feature in the functioning of the criminal 
justice administration Is the steady deterioration in the quality 
of medico- legal advice made available to 'the courts of law. In 
the medico- legal cases involving violence the promptness and 
conscientiousness which used to exist during the 50s of this 
century seem to have become totally out of fashion. Three decades 
ago, the . issue of a wound certificate by a medical officer who., 
attended on a patient used to be done within a matter of 48 hours 
and it needed no special prodding from any agency. Now, on the 
other hand, it is none to uncommon to find the issue of would 
certificates being delayed by several months even in simple, 
cases in which a second opinion from the chemical examiner 
after examination of the contents of viscera or stomach wash is 
not necessary. Strenuous efforts on the part of station house 
officers to get these certificates from the medical doctors 
seem to produce no effect whatsoever. In many States, the matter 
has erecleved attention at the highest administrative level and 
State Governments have issued directions to the Directors of 
Medical Services aS'kihg -them to: pull up their subordinates, 
but all that has gone by default, since they have not been follo- 
wed, up; by punitive disciplinary action against erring subordinate 
medical personnel. Magistrates ; and investigating police officers 
are helpless in the ’ mattei. The higher police officers and the 
Health Services Directors in the States appear' to be equally 



helpless. It is said that, in some States the medical personnel 
deliberately delay the issue of certificates waiting to see how 
much the representatives of the accused and the complaint are 
prepared to dole out by way of bribes. It is openly alleged 
in one state that medico-legal personnel make as much as Rs 
6,000/- to Rs. 10, 000/— per case of murder and that is a state 
where in some areas the average murder rate per year per district 
is about 300. Prom the point of view of criminal justice, it 
represents a' disastrous state of affairs and should be rectified 
since it is one of the major reasons which has made people lose 
their faith in the criminal justice system as such. It cuts at 
the root of all justice and fairplay. Hence it is absolutely nece 
ssary to bring in legislation amending the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. The new legislation should empower magistrates' and 
judges to take judicial ccngnizance of delay on the part of 
medical doctors in furnishing would certificates and post mortem 
certificates and make punishment for defaulters deterrent and 
exemplary. Mere issue of circulars and instructions by the 
Directorate General of Health Services is totally insufficient 
to meet the needs of the situation. It should be possible for the 
M H A to draft necessary legislation in consultation with the 
Ministries of Law and Health. As far as corruption is concerned, 
the need to put it down sternly is so obvious that it is not 
proposed to go into it in detail here. 
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After a case has been chargesheeyed, delays can take place 
owing to any one or a combination or all of the following reasons: 


a. - 'delay in the service of processes, • : 

b. " delay in receiving forensic science eixperts* 

, and chemical 1 s examiner's certificates, and 

c. , . long and frequent adjournments. 


It is not possible to quantify how much each of these factors 
is responsible for the pendency and delays. Process service by 
which is meant both the service of summons and the execution of 
warrants., is another police responsibility which appears to have 
been suffering by default during the past three decades. The 
courts have been pointing’ out an admonishing finger at the police 
for this, -.fall ■ in standards and the criticism is justified. 

In the Statu of Bihar; it is alleged by the judges that scant 
attention is paid to repeated complaints made to senior police 
officers by the courts- regarding the failure on the part of 
their subordinates in this vital aspect of their duty. What is. 
the total number of summons and warrants sent out by each court 
in a district? How many policemen are deputed for the performance 
of this duty? Is It the shortage : of manpower that is responsible 
for the failure, to Serve- process? Are processes, being returned 
pleading absence of the summonee orwarantee as a matter of course? 
What action is being taken by the’ senior inspecting officers 
.of the police to t^.st check the state of affairs in the field as 
part .of . their inspections? ''(This is done as. a matter of course 
by the senior inspecting officers in the Southern States and 
. Are sum nonces and waranteos able to bribe 
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process-serving personnel in a big way? If so, what attention is 
being paid to curb unis evil by the higher echelons of the police 
administration in the States? These are questions to which no 8 

replies have been forthcoming. It does not appear that the research 
units in the police establishments of the State Governments have 
made any meaningful study of the situation. It calls for immediate 
attention. 

In States where the forensic science laboratorbs are under 
the administrative control of the Inspector General of police, 

•they" function bettor and the certificates arc received quicker. 

The inference to be drawn from this is obvious. In states 
where there laboratories are not under thol.IGPs, they should be 
brought under them'. One item of wox'k in which there is accuraula- 
tion and consequent delay in most forensic science laboratories 
is document examination. There is a clear case for strengthening 
the document examining staff of most laboratories in India and, 
pending that remedy, it should be possible for the existing 
laboratories to entrust a part of that workload to the nearest 
Central Forensic Science Laboratory which exist in Chandigarh, 

Calcutta and Hyderabad, as a temporary measure. 

As far as adjournments arc concerned, it is an unpleasant 
fact that most courts of lav/ are ready to grant adjournments to 
defence lawyers at the drop of a hat. A study made by the ICFs 
in respect of Criminal Cases in Delhi in 1981 indicates that 
in 95 Cases Delhi Courts granted 1404 nd j ou rnmebts in the coui'se , . 


of 12 months 



It is certainly desirable to legislate on the subject so 
that .it beco.o.es less difficult to reduce the incidence of crime 
and the danger of recidivism by requiring speedy trials and by 
strengthening the supervision over personnel released pending trial 
Cutting down the number of appeals to one/ laying down legal 
norms for cross-examination/ s trerrlgthening the hands of the 
judiciary and the magistracy in such a way that they do not have 
to be squamish about pulling up recalcitrant lawyers/ making it 
impossible to suborn witnesses and giving legal backing to these 
suggestions - these deserve to be legislated upon by parliament 
with a view to tone up criminal justice administration in tie 
Districts. 

Acquinthals 

Another index of the malfunctioning of the criminal justice 
administration in the distracts and a prime reason for popular 
apathy and antagonism towards it is the rate of acquittal 
of cases chatge sheeted in courts. An acquitted case represents 
such a volume of wasted effort.- It shows that either an innocent 
person is sought to be arraigned or a quilty person is escaping 
the clucthes of the law. Only one empirical study hgg 

undertaken on the causes QhSquittal. That was in .the State of 
Kerala in 1973. The 71 different causes of acquittal brought out 
by that study are listed ih Appendix II " m 



The most frequent causes were the first 21 among the factors 
listed in Appendix I. Interestingly enough, there were sane cases 
in which the complainant did' not attend court and some in. which the 
• complainant even though present, turned hostile. There is nothing 
to indicate that the complainant and/or witnesses who perjured 
wore ever prosecuted for perjury. In the former composite 
Madras State, forevery acquitted case the Investigating. Officer 
had to obtain a copy of the acquittal order and submit it. to his 
.sub -divisional officer with his comments on the acquittal. These 
coiiiiaents were expected to cover two essential points — whether 
there were grounds fot taking it in appeal in a higher court and 
whether the acquittal was a result of inherent weaknesses in'" the 
prosecution evidence or caused by negligence, short cutting 
procedure by the Investigating Officer or purposive disintegration 
of the prosecution evidence. The sub-divisional officer would 
obtain the comments of the Assistant Public Prosecutor as well on 
this report and the.; he was expected to bring the matter to the no- 
tice of the Superintendent of Police for remedial punitive action 
based on merits. It is doubtful if such a system exists now in 
any State. Suffice it to say that it is most essential to re- 
introduce it if criminal justice has to be restored to its pre- 
1960 creditworthiness. 



Lack, of Public Cnq.pgg-afri.-on f 

: .. .... A relevant, .factor to be taken into consideration in this 

context is the. unwillingness of the public to cooperate with the 
administration of criminal justice. What the Police Commission 
observed in 1902 holds good even now: "The people are not generally 
active onthe side of lav/ and order. Unless they are sufferers 
from the offence, -their attitude. is one. of silent neutrality and 
they are not inclined actively to assist the officers of the law. " 
This is not something new or special to. India. Even educated people 
who claim a well developed sense of responsibility as citizens, 
are reluctant and most unwilling to get entangled in unpleasant 
situations as witnesses. Fear of reprisal in cases where the accu- 
sed are rowdies or gangsters is widely prevalent both in urban o 

.and. rural areas. The inconvenience or the ordeal the witnesses 

\ 

have to undergo in police stations and the courts are very many. 

■ The .witness has to make himself available for interrogation to 
many officers, . who may visit the scene of occurrence. The loss of 
several days* wages on such occasions eapecxaUty tq those : 
belonging to economically poor sections may be unbearable. When 
a witness is summoned by a Police Officer u/s 160 Gr PC, ' he is 
not entitled to any batta at present. It canttot also be b. 
denied that even now the treatment meted out to witnesses in some 
stations at least, is far from satisfactory. The Law Commission 
has observed that "it is said that it is not 'unusu al • f or even per- 
sons, who have been. eye -witnesses to the commission of- an offence 
to evade or attempt to evade giving evid nee. In our view, one of 
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• . 21 . . > 

the reasons for the lack of co-operation is the scant regard which 

the Police Department pays to the convenience of persons who may 

offer to give evidence a- 5 n general discourtesy and even sus- . . 

pi cion with which they are treated*- Witnesses • should with, which 

receive a far better treatment both when they appear 

police and in court than they actually receive".* But that is not 

the whole story. 

Another important reason for their reluctance is the 
inconveience they have to suffer in the courts. Witnesses are not 
generally examined in the court on the day of their first apperance. 

Cases are generally 'adjourned many times and on all such days 
witnesses are required to appear. On all such days they lose their 
valuable time and their wages. It is not very easy for a Majority 
of. such witnesses to bear the loss of their income for . so many -t- ~- 

days, to zealously guard and promote justice. They are not even 
assured of their reasonable travelling expenses and batta. When a 
witness is summoned and is not examined, he is not paid batta - as 
if it is his fault. Occasions are' legion when the signature 
or thumb impression of a witness is taken on a voucher by a court 
clerk or peon and the batta due to him m • is 

pocketted by the clerk or peon. Besides, witnesses have ta uait 
sometimes from morning till evening either in the court varandahs 
or in the shade of trees. Even elementary convenience to persons 
appearing as witnesses is sadly lacking in most- of the subordinate w 

courts. Finally when they are examined in courts, they are subjec- 
ted to a gruelling cross-examination. 'According to the Law 
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Commission "the manner of their cross -examination by the opposing 
counsel not unoften borders on the insulting and offensive".* 

The Law Commission has fur the r/5bs e r ved about the general discourt- 
esy srhown to the witnesses thus, "not infrequently a witness 
is treated with scant respect not only by the cross-examining 
lawyer, but even by the Presiding Officer. There' is a natural 
tendency on the part of witnesses to avoid the ordeal of a lengthy 
and sometimes unpleasant and undignified cross-examination which is 
so frequent a characteristic of the subordinate courts. Unnecessary 
rebukes, unfavourable comments upon his demeanour and ridicule in 
open. court if the witness is sometimes driven to give an unintelli- 
gible answer, are not uncommon., in our view, this is one of the 
principal reasons why witnesses shun the court of law and avoid 
having to give evidence".** 

"It needs no psychologist to show that/ although instances 
occur of delayed reproduction, memory generally fades with the 
passage of time, and that, when a witness is required more than 
once to recall an event, his act of recall on a subsequent 
occasion may be merely an imperfect memory of what he said on 
ah earlier"*. Realisation of the fragility of memory also under- 
lines the need for really speedy trial of criminal cases. • 

Hence even if the witnesses are honest, because of lapse 
of time, they may give contradictory versions in court or they 
may fare unsatisfactorily or the versions- may be -so bad: that the 

court refuses to believe or accept the evidence. ' 

* Law Commission Fourteenth Report page - 
** Law Commission Fourteenth Report - 326 

* The proof of Guilt by !Glanvi...ley Williams - Page 98 & Ibid 
page— 99* 
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Under these circumstances, it is pointless to blame the people 
if , they avoid • the police, thelawyers and the courts of law like 
tlie. plague. They 'have been driven to it by the criminal justice 
administration. 

Another peculiar aspect brought out by the Kerala study 
is that the date of filing of the chargesheet mentioned in the 
police case -diary does not tally in many' cases with the court 
records. A g® of nearly two weeks sometimes, even one month, is 
seen,. It can take place only under either one or the other of 
two circumstances! Some police officers ante-date the chargesheets 
to explain away -the delay ' in filing them in courts. (This is done 
by unscrupulous station house officers when inspections are due by 
their superiors). The other circumstance is when court officials 
fail to enter- correct dates when chargesheets are received in 
court. This - is done either during the last week of the month or 
during the last few weeks of the year with a view to window-dress 
-the pendency position. A. simple solution to this problem is 
a statutory order that courts should- issue acknowledg ments for 
. the receipt of case-records from police stations). 

When the sample cases were scrutinised it was found that 
a 

..in/'majority of the cases the first investigation including prepra- 
.tion of ■ scene- mahazars, questioning of eye-witnesses etc was 
invariably dene by Head Constables and not by Sub Inspectors 
who. under., the existing -reguitions', • are the invest! gating officers. 
Sub-Inspectors merely verify the first investigation on subsequent 
dates. Another feature noticed is that not even in a single 
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Instance could the sub-nspector who- verified the first investiga- 
tion find out any lacuna either in tho preparation of themahazars 
or other x'eccrds or in the mode of investigation done by the 
Head Constables. In all cases tho Sub-Inspectors invariably 
have underscored the investigation done by the Head Constables. 

They have just written that they went to the scene, verified 
the scene mahazars and other records prepared by the Head 
•constables arid that they tallied with the facts. They have also 
written that when they questioned, the witnesses they have the 
same version as they gave to th.e Head Constables and hence they 
are not recording separate . 1 statements . It is pertinent tonote 
here that the courts have pointed out various defects, in such 
mahazars and statement of witnesses. Quite obviously theSub- 
Inspectors visits and verifications were fictitious. 

Another major causalty noticed is continuity in investiga- 
tion in a majority of the cases. It is seen donoj by various 
officers. Mostly it is due to the unbridled transfers of Sub- 
Inspectors. This is where politics enters into day-to-day adminis- 
tration to the detriment of efficiency. When the case diaries are 
scrutinised, it is found very often that cases are registered by 
Head constables. Most of the Head Constables do not have suffi- 
cient knowledge of law. The Sub-Inspectors avoid recording 
. First, inf orraation Reports... .They direct the Head Constables to 
record., the FIR and probably even without reading it sign it. 

. Mo , wonder such ^ub-ihspectors cut sorry figures when put in the 
. Witnessbox and cross-examined in court. Tho blame for the persis- 
tency .of . thesepracticesshould be laid at the door -of poor 
supervision. 
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A; few other points which need attention in this connection 
are following* 

First of all, the suborning of witnesses is facilitated by 
repeated adjournments. So every effort has to be made to avoid 
it. In the States of Tamil Nadu, Kerala, Karnataka, Maharashtra 
and those districts of Andhra Pradesh which used to form part of 
the former composite Madras State, therei|’ rule that no sessions 
cases will be adjourned under any circumstancewhatsoever. Sess- 
ions trials in those States rarely go on beyond three months. 

High courts call for the explanations ofthe Sections Jun ,, s 
who adjourn cases or for other reasons are unable to prevent the 
•trial from extending beyond three months. Apparently, there is 
no such r; le or convention in 'the States of Northern India. In 
Bihar it is "normal" to find sessions trails pending for two 
years do/ not raise any eye brows. UP is not far bettor. It 
should be part of criminal justice policy to institutionalise a 
convention that all sessions cases in all States in the country 
should be completed in three months. That is a first step. The 
next step should be to make it applicable to all magistrates 
courts also. 

. Prosecution weaknesses 

This leads on to another important point affecting the 

criminal justice system, namely, the methods of recruitment, 

training, standard of performance, administrative arid disciplinary 

control and career prospects of prosecuting staff. Prior to 

tire separation of the judiciary from the executive, prosecturos 
and sessions cases pending trial, for eight years 
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wc-.re all police officers. The Inspector General of Police and 
his gazetted subordinates had firm control over them. Most of 
them were qualified in law and practically allof them knew the 
loopholes of investigation. With the adoption of the Constitution 
and the separation of the executive from the judiciary, prosecution 
work came tobe -the responsibility of public prosecutors in 
sessions (district) courts and assistant public prosecutors at 
sub-dist£ict levels. The system worked well for sometime in the 
‘f if tees when competent lawyers wore available and willing to 
servo as Assistant Public Prosecutors and Public Prpsoct&tors 
for the emoluments offered then. But the past three' decades 
have been witnessing a steady deterioration in the standards 
of performance of -the prosecutors in general. First of all, 
for the emoluments offered it has become- more and more difficult 
to got legal personnel of the required calibre, integrity, capa- 
city and devotion to work. The second factor is a divorce of 
professional competence from the criteria for selection, a 
necessary consequence of the increasing politicization of the 
system, ^et a third factor is the dilution of control and 
administrative discipline over the - pr os ecutors . During the 
‘f if tees the newly recruited lawyer proescutors contined to be 
under the control . of superintendents of police and collectors 
(deputy commissioners) in the districts. But all that has been 
thrown over board .now.- Most States have Directors of Prosecution 
at 'the State, level who are expected to keep watch and exercise 
control over the. work of public prosecutors in the districts and . 



assistant prosecutors in the tehsils. But control and supervision 
are not saitsf actory. Newly recruited prosecutors hardly receive 
any inservice training after the- first few weeks of th_ir recruit- 
ment when they are attached to superintendents of police and 
other police officers for learning the rudiments of investigation. 
Inservice training is an essential adjunct of modern administra- 
tion. Continuing education is a hallmark of any profession and 
"today the problems of change that confront lav/ enforcement mandate 
a professional response to offer which our prosecuting agencies 
are unfit. ' The only organisation that gives inservice training 
to prosecutors is the Institute of criminology and Forensic 
Science in the Ministry of Home Affairs in New Delhi but even here 
response from the prosecutors in tardy. The prosecutors arc all 
graduates of lav; colleges' and academics. But their courses do not 
have forensic scinece in- their .syllabus . a prosecutor without 
some knowledge of forensic science will not be able to appreciate, 
much less present to a court, the various . facets of medico- legal 
evidence . 

Measures to Improve Prosecutio n 

The strength of any chain lies in its weakest link. As 
far as criminal justice administration in the district concerned, 
the weakest link is the prosecutor . Unless the police and the 
prosecutors develop a strategy of co-operation and understanding 
for attacking the crime problem, there is no way out of the 
present impasse. So as a first step, forensic chemistry, . 
forensic biology and serology, forensic ballistics and forensic 
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photography should be introduced into the curricula of all law 

■ colleges and academies in the country Besides, inservice 

training of prosecutors should form part of the career planning 

of prosecutors in every State, Political considerations should be 

delinked' from the 3?ecM??ui±-ment policies in respect of prosecutors. 

Disciplinary and administrative control over problem should rest 

with Collectors/Supdts . of Police in the districts. 

Another important reason for the acquittal of a large 

number of criminal cases is directly attributable to lack of 

supervision on -the pert of the supervisory police officers. The 

very fact that the Kerala Research Team could not get the case 
several 

diaries of •]_ . cases reported, in 1972 with copies of judgments 
(the research was done in 1973) and other relevant records goes 
to show that the judgments are not being carefully scrutinised 
by the supervisory officers. 

Socio-economic Offences 

The proliferation of socio-economic offences during the 
past 3 decades has introduced a new dimension to the problem of 
criminal justice administration in the districts. Some of them, 
like smuggling are dealt with by specialised agencies like the 
Customs and central Excise Department and so on. But offences 
like blackmarketing and adulteration of food-staffs, hoarding, 
dealing in spurious drugs, racketeering in jobs come within the 
responsibility of the district administration. Malpractices 
in the distribution of essential commodities fully exemplify 
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the nature and gravity of economic offences. The demand for cement, 
edible oils, sugar, pulses, cloth, arid other essential commodities 
far -exceeds the supply and hence the. scope for unscrupulous 
persons to indulge in malpractices.. It is known that about one- 
third of the nearly 60 food samples seised by the Food Directorate 
of Delhi recently were found adulterated or substandard. But 
■this is only the tip of the iceberg. Accurate information in res- 
pect of ■ the . position in the far flung districts in the country 
is not available. It is difficult to get valid information from 
■ departments of various governments owing to an extremely unnece- 
ssary accent on secrecy. Rape-seeds, ice-cream, vanaspati, 
jeer a, black pepper, dhania, dalch_ni',.honey are regularly adultera- 
ted by unscrupulous dealers. The commonly used adulterants 
are kesari dal, red dyes, black-seeds of cotton plants cardamom. 
Jaggery is used to adulterate honey. The main handicap faced in 
the enforcement of the regulations in this respect is the inertia 
of the consumer who in the rural parts is mostly unawqre of the 
law' of the subject and of his own. victimisation and is faced with 
the inadequate machinery for test checking adulterated stuffs. 
Besides, the prosecution of food adulteration cases is a long drawn 
out of fair. Even after the public analyst has declared anitem 
to be adulterated the trader has a right to get it analysed 
at the Central Food Laboratory in Pune. The findings of the Pune 
laboratory are considered final, it is clear that lav/ and 
procedure on this subject deserve streamiling and consumer 
al tern ess about victimisation has to become sharper. A dynamic 
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criminal justice policy meant to set right distortions on tho 
economic front is essential in order to tfcfcs© wirLcb. i.o 

.the coaifftonHfnan in India render m eaningfuj^g ^ to enjoy- From that 
angle the latest legislation passvl. by Parliament on the prevention 
black marketing and maintenance of essential supplies is a whole- 
some measure. 

The absence of a vigilant food and drugs administration 
gives plentiful opportunities for transnational firms to use 
citizens of developing countries like India as guinea pigs. Gur 
heavy population, poor nutritional standards under which about 50% 
of the people live and consequent chronic ill-health are factors 
that favour such firms and their research workers to distribute 
thedrugs in large quantities in India. The lack of education 
ana awareness among the people at large of the dangers to which they 
are exposed byuntested drugs facilitates such experiments . The 
general set up in our districts to deal with this type of offences 
is primitive. 

The clandestine trade in psychotropic drugs isin the twilight, 
zone of crimial justice administrationof several districts in Bihar, 
U.p. , Delhi and Rajasthan. Its quantum has not been assessed and it 
has not received the spotlight ofpublicity it deserves. The staff 
deployed by the CBI and the Directorate of Revenue Intelligence 
is inadequate. Unless the district administrations in the four 
states mentioned above take an active role, the problem is ' o 
likely to go out of control. 
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VII 

The role of voluntary agencies in Community crime Prevention 
Work deserves to be emphasised here. The formation of Victim-Wit- 
ness Assistance Groups (i) to help victims and witnesses involved 
in criminal cases, (ii) to rouse popular opinion about the need 
for victim compensation legislation, (iii) to exercise a soothing 
influence in areas where communal flare ups are endemic, (iv) 
to organise consumer resistance to socio-economic offencses and (v) 
■to encourage no. .-institutional measures, like finding employment 
for released prisoners, to prevent recidivism among prisoners. 

These measures are bound to tone up criminal justice administration 
in the districts. 
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Appendix - 1 


Compromise between accused and complainant 
Key witness turning hostile 
Benefit of the doubt given to the accused 
Witness faring unsatisfactorily 
Contradictory evidence of witness (es) 

Witnesses* version disbelieved 

Failure of prosecution to prove guilt by clear and convincing 
evidence 

Witnesses not examined 


Ingredients of sections not proved 
Prosecution evidence insufficient 
Prosecution evidence not accepted 
Prosecution witnesses are interested witnesses 
Contention of accused believed. 

Identity not established 
Possession of property not proved 
Want of sufficient documentary evidence 
Legal defects pointed out 

Absence of corroborative evidence tosupport the 
c orap 1 ain t 1 s version . 

Medical • evidence not favourable 


Prosecution did not prove that it was the accused who did -the 
offence. 


Occurrence witness and independent witness dispensed with by 
prosecution. 


Ivestigating officers not examined 

Witnesses not examined despite a number of adjournments 
Seizure not made by investigating officer 
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Truth not brought but by investigation 

police officer’s absence in court to give evidence 

Prosecution could not prove that the accused was the 
driver concerned. 

Defective Mahasar J ■ 

Want of medical evidence 

Witnesses averment that they were not questioned during 
investigation 

Want of direct evidence 

Accused (driver) found innocent, conductor found responsible 
Recovery not accepted 
Witnesses telling false -hood 
Civil matter 

Prosecution unable to explain injuries on accused 

Complainant, not examined 

Articles not px'oduced for evidence 

Independent witness or attend.; rs for recovery not examined 
Complainant not att-ending court 

Investigation officer ijot examined even though many 
adjournments were made^fio purpose. 

Pacts failing to support chargesheet, . • 

Complainant turning hostile 

Intention of accused net proved 

Identification parade not conducted 

Investigation, insufficiently done 

Confession defective 

Delay in investigation deprecated 
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Motive questionable 

Circumstantial evidence not belie veable 
Wound certificate not proved 

Comparison of material object seised not made by investigation 
Expert evidence not obtained 

Witness and complainant not sure of property stolen 
police failed to produce witness for cross examination 
Cases foisted on the accused 
Court acceptance of plea of private defence 
1 1 legal arr e s t 

Failure of prosecution to prove that M os are part articles 
stolen 

Documents not tallying 

Result of chemical examination not favourable to prosecution 
Mo evidence of eye witness 
No circumstantial evidence 
Bad condition of road 

Witnesses suppressing facts and giving evidence inconsi stently 

Version of witness not tallying with mahaoar 

Wi tnes s 1 s impertinence 

Alibi not accepted 

Homicide disputed 

Post mortem report defective 

Scientific evidence not adduced 




DISTRICT ADMINISTRATION AMD RESPONSES TO CRISIS 

- D.N.UPADHYAY 

A study was carried out in Northern India with the 
specific objectives of understanding and analysing" the 
effects of a severe drought situation* on patterns of land 
ownership and land use, employment., income, consumer 
expenditure, assets structure, migration, indebtedness et«. 
of rural households living in two select villages. An 
attempt was also made to study the changes, if any, in the 
social relationship and adequacy of" relief measures 
initiated by public authorities in the affected. areas* The 
scope of this paper, however, would be limited to understand 
the adequacy ®f relief measures and attendant legislations 
and the response of the district administration to the crisis 
generated by severe drought. 

The study revealed that the drought resulted in sub- 
stantial loss of production, employment of labour in- general 
and employment of hired labour in particular, fall in income, 
adverse qualitative and quantitative changes in household 
consumption items, distress selling of meagre asset holdings, 
forced borrowing etc. However, response to this critical 
situation by public authorities and the relief measures, 
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thus initiat ed , - were found to be inadequate. 
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The study highlighted that the population . in, the two 
sample villages hod to face the drought and its attendant 
consequences largely on their own. No voluntry agency or 
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organization reportedly came forward to offer the required 
assistance. At least this is what the research team learned 
during the course of, the study. , The. cooperative society 
just could not do anything worth mentioning. The private 
••man^V-lenders’f landed or, landless, thus, took full advantage 
of the situation causing further misery to those households 
who were left with no , alternative other than distress 
selling *of their assets and force# borrowing. 

The government functionaries at the village, block, 
tehsil and district levels did not act as they ought to have. 
The study area being , chronically . drought prone, drought for 
tffese consequentive years, i,.e.. the 1972-74, ought not have 
taken the authorities by much surprise. The response to the 

■' m 

crisis was rather late. The Deputy Commissioner, Rohtak, 

wrote to tehsildar. of 3haj j ar in January 1 975 to suspend, 

for a period. of six months, the recovery, of government loans 

and dues in the villages where loss to the Kharif crop was 

mfcre than 25 per cent on account of drought. This was done 

in response to the tehsildar's letter of December 1974. So 

•the official machinery stepped in as late as towards the emi 

of the year 1974 when scarcity of food grains and fodder 

became unbearable for the local population and as such the 

and 

situation became extremely tense and serious^public became 
restless. It wos only now that the tehsildar of 3hajjar, 
in’*response to the deputy commissioner's enquiry, reported 



that over 50 per cent of the crop was damaged. He also 
requested for relief measures. In this respect it would be 
pertinent to point out here that the procedure laid down' 

for providing relief measures to rural people in the existing 
legislation under the Land Improvement Loans Act (Act XIX 
of 1883) and the Agriculturists loans Act (Act XII of 1884) ' 
was- too elaborate and time consuming. As such the delay uas 
reportedly inevitable because the rules frame*) under these 
Acts; do not entitle the officers at tehsil, block and at 
district level to- provide relief on their awn initiative,.. 
They have to seek permission from higher authorities which 
was bound to take time. 

The recovery of the following amounts of loans were 
suspended in village S3; Land tax (Rs. 4246); cess on land 
tax (Rs. 17); Abriana (Rs. 1014); betterment (Rs. 455) and 
owner rent (Rs. 294). In village SK, Recovery of only 
Rs. 3688 and Rs. Ill as cess on tax was suspended. Obviously, 
the suspension of the recovery of loans and taxes etc. uas not 
found adequate by villagers and the villager's request for 
remission of the loans was not granted. 

The drought had created acute scarcity of fodder also. 
There was no scope for the cattle to graze on public land 
as there was no grass. The fodder crop . grown by the farmers 
too was damaged along with the other crops due to drought. 



Many households reportedly sold away their cattles at 
throui away prices. Besides need for money, an important 
reason for their resorting to the distress selling of 

■if *' 

cattle heads, non-availability of adequate .fodder in the 
village was another important factor. Maintaining the 
livestock, thus became almost impossible. The Deputy 
Commissioner of Rohtak sensed the graity the problem and 
called a ^meeting towards the end of. November 1974 to consider 
the severity of the folder scarcity and find ways and means 
to provide , relief to the affected population. Orders uere 
issued to the tehsildar and block development officer of 
Ohajjar to arrange for immediate distribution of fodder. The 
fodder worth Rs. 4750 and Rs. 3135 was reportedly distributed 
to the population in the S.3. and S K. Villages respectively. 
However, the villagers expressed serious reservations 
regarding the actual distribution of fodder worth the stated 
amount. Most of the respondents stated that not even a 
fraction of it was made available to the two villages. However, 
the concerned authorities totally ruled out the possibility 
of the fodder meant for distribution to the population in 
drought affected areas having found its way to the market 
and sold at high prices. But adequate care must be taken in 
all such situations to ensure that the affected population 
does not get the. impress ion , real or imaginary, that relief 
supplies meant for them fail to arrive in the village and are 
unauthorisedly sold in the market. 
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CONCLUSION : 

It can be safely concluded from the findings 
of the study that Response of the District to the crisis 
was -belated. The existing legislation for providing relief 
to rural population need be further examined and remoduled 
to avoid undue delay. And it is suggested that adequate 
care must be taken in all such situations to ensure that the 
affected population does not get the imperssion, real or 
imaginary; that the relief measures were abused at the 
execution level. In fact ? the success of any such special 
effort would be determined by their conforming to the needs 
of population and timely implementation with clean public 
image. 







inPLEWLMTflTION ANALYSIS OF A DAIRY PROJECT BY PERT 

- A Casa Study 

... B.M. NfilK 
SYNOPSfS * 

Successful implementation of a dairy project, because of 
its complexities and involvement of multiple "agencies, is 
not an easy job. Besides adequate resources, enthusiasm, 
hard work and' sincerity it requires the use of modern 
project management techniques such a-s PERT/CPH to do 
planning and ..effectively coordinating the functions of a 
large number of departments* Unless the performing organi- 
zation prepares, the implementation, plan in the fbrm of a 
network it really can not implement the project successfully 

Experience indicates that it is easier-, to develop 
network for ones own project when network of a similar 
project is available for reference,: 

Jh.e purpose of this article is, therefore, to 
present the application of network technique and provide 
a base ne twork, which '.with little modifications to suit 
.the local needs, can be employed in the implementation 
of similar projects. 

Introduction 

. A large number of dairy projects are being .implemented 
under Five Year. Plans all over the country. They are 
undertaken with a view to supplement the income of .small and 

■ marginal farmers-, in rural areas and to satisfy • the -milk • 
requirement of urban population'. It is ardently desitadktHat 
the projects are ■implemented 'SUdcassfully and the socio 
economic objectives achieved.'- However-, the past experience 
in implementation of projects is* not., satisfactory. It has 
indicated thatv,at,.;sorrfa places milk processing p-Iaots are 

t. *. : ' 

installed much early, whereas activities of milk co-operative 
societies and purchase of milch cattle are taken up much 

■ later# As a result plants which are installed with big . 

aa— 

* Barchrt and diagram referred, to ir\ this paper are issued 

, - “ '• ■. V *■* - j tyf 

sQparetely - 



investment remain underutilised, waiting for the milk supply 
to «build up* At Some places milch animals are ' purchased 
without making proper at ran genera tf for feed & fodder. Conse- 
quently the running of plant to its designed capacity is 
considerably delayed. The actual costs of project re ach to 
much higher levels than the estimated, • putting an additional 
financial burden on the plant in its operation stage. This is 
found to lead to a tendency for reduction of milk price to be 
paid to farmers, and charging higher rate per liter to the 
customers. 

Successful implementation of a dairy project requires 
a Veil co-ordinated effort of various departments such as 
Dairy Develfpment Corporation, Animal Husbandry Department, 
Agriculture Department, Bank etc. The activities to be per- 
formed by them are inter— dependent* For example Animal Husbandry 
Department need to provide health cover facility before 
Banks advance loan and milch cattle are purchased. Similarly 
civil works by P.U.D. need to be completed before installation 
of milk plant. Such interdepencten-eias have got to be taken 
into account by every department while preparing its own 
action plan. This demands an integrated approach. . In depart- 
mental approach overall project objectives are usually lost 
sight of and only departmental objectives remain in view. 

Implementation of dairy projects can be considerably 
improved if management makes use of modern project management 
techniques. Techniques of network analysis provide an aid to 
prepare an integrated plan of all activities to be performed 
by various departments. They provide a co-ordination model 
which is found to.be effective also in monitoring and control. 
Sixth Five Year Plan says, t! After determining the exact date 
of physical start up of projects, a PERT network should be 
drawn up for such schemas, 'projects, no matter in what 
discipline - such a scheme or project exists, ;rt *Here an attempt 
is made -to develop a Standard Ne t-Q»rk, for engineering, field 

* Planning Commission, Govt, of India, Sixth Five Year Plan 
1980-85, P. 90, 



Co-operative and animal husbandry activities, involved in 
setting up a dairy project, ■ . . 

- It is based on the' experiences gained in ■ the implement-** a- 
t ion of the Dairy Project at. Barnaul, district M ah an dr agar h , 
Haryana State, The standard network can be used by similar^ 
projects with some modifications, to suit their local needs. 

The outlay, on dairy programme in sixth plan period is much- 
larger and includes many similar projects. It is hoped that 
the study would benefit them. 

Description of Project at Narnaul District Mahendr aoarh-. 

The DPflP area Mahe ndragarh has a tradition of cattle 
breeding, buffalose especially. In order to’ encourage ‘the 
■activities of dairy the DPAP agency and ^ ary ana Dairy Develop- 
ment Co-operative Federation had jointly initiated the dairy 
project at Narnaul in the month of March 1975 which started, 
functioning from Duly 1977. 

' The Project covers an area of .five blocks. The map of 
the project area is given in figure 1, It indicates the loca- 
tion of chilling centre, Semen bank and stockmen centres. The 
Various villages from ,uh8ra milk is collected, falling on six 
milk routes is shown on the map. The milk is collected with 
the halp of vans from the members of co-operative societies in 
the villages on. milk routes and is brought to the .chilling 
centre. After chilling the milk is sent to the milk plant at 
Bhiuani.' After processing, the .products, such as butter, ghee 
etci, are marketed. The payment is made, to the farmers, 
through the banks, . 

The Project scope includes setting up of the ' fo 11 owing: 

1 Chilling Plant 

2. ' Seman Bank 

3. Demonstration Dairy Farm 

4. : Stockemen Centre ( 1 5 Nos.) 

5. : Ueternary Manila Unit ( 2 Nos,) 

6. Diagnostic Lanoratory 

7. Milch Cattle (More than 4,0Q0) 


The plant, has • a chilling capacity of 1 0,000 Lit. per 
day. The DPAP agency' has paid Rs. 5.00 lakhs as subsidy to 
HDDCF to set up the plant, ^t fi U8S startBd in 0 une 1975 and com- 
pleted in December 1 977 in all repspects. Following is the 
latest positions regarding milk collection and processing: 


a. Total no, of societies registered 130 

b. Societies supplying milk 50 

c. Total no. of milk routes 6 

d. Average Fat Percentage 7.5^ 

a. Average S.W. Percentage 8.7/6 

Semen Bank 


A semen bank has been set up under DPAP to provide the 
cross breed facilities in the project area for augmenting the 
milk j-ield and providing good breed cattle. The semen bank 
is set up on 20.13 acres of land and is having 8 buffaloes 
bulls and 8 cou bulls. The centre is equipped with up-to-date 
equipment to preserve and transport the semen to various 
stockmen centres and veternary institutions where the farmers 
bring their cattle, cows 'and buffaloes, for artificial 
insemination. Uith this arrangement semen could be preserved 
for 24 to 36 hours in case of buffalos bulls. The semen of 
cow bulls could be preserved over a period of 96 hours. The 
building of semen bank is completed in the year 1979 but the 
unit is in operation from 1 977 uith the help of -similar unit 
from adjoining districts. Semen bank caters to about 35,000 
female population. 

Demonstration Dairy Farm 

' Flahendragarh district has a very large number of small and 
marginal farmers. These farmers cannot exploit the feu acres of 
land profitably uith agriculture alone even if they have 
irrigation facilities, unless they find Avenues from which they 
find more profit. The area is deficient in fodsr resources and 
even uith the ever increasing number of tubeuells and irrigatio 
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facilities, no need has been paid to growing fader and 
organising dairy mark to make more profits. The animal husba- 
ndry practices being is famous in this tract are old and not 
very sicentifie. The- area is famous fur its buffaloes and 
it has good .potential .fo r dairy development. 

A '‘Dairy Demonstration Unit' 1 as an adjurct to the centrals, 
ised semen bank is set up with four cross bread cows. The objeci 
of such a unit is to demonstrate to the public the economics 
of dairy farming besides the advantages of impro ved.. animal 
husbandry practices like modern housing, balanced ration, 
feeding green ration, silage making for preserving fodsr, 
better methods of disease control like regular vaccination 
against Rindevpost and Haemorrahagic se p.. ticacmia, regular 
deuorming etc® 

Stockmen Centres 

Fifteen stockmen centres have been set up for the utili- 
sation of semen from semen bank for artificial insemination . 

Ten centres- were established in the year 1 976-77 3nd five in 
the year 1977-78. The stockemen centres are indicated on the 
mapi Besides stockemen centres there are 31 other veternary 
institutions through which artificial insemination is provided,. 
From semen bannk semen is brought to the stockmen centres on 
every alternate day, 

Veternary Ftonile Unit 

This aim at providing prompt and timely veternary • care to 
breedable animals located remotely and to treat -such of them 
as cannot be moved to veternary hospitals and' dispensaries. 

This 'would also enable undertaking on mass- scale, prophylctic 
vaccination"' of animals against various common infections. Each 
mobile unit consists of a van fitted with medicines; instru- 
ments and audiovisual publicity material and will have one 
extension officer., one stock assistant, an attendant and a 
driver. 



Diagnostic Laboratory 

. . Cross bred animals are more " prone to disease than the 
inferior type of local varieties. Besides, with the instrodu- 
otion of exotic Hood, net/ strain of diseases would develop 
and diagnositic and research arrangements would become 
absolutely essential. A diagnostic Laboratory has, therefore, 
been established under the project. 

Purchase of Milch Cattle 

To enable the economically weaker people to rear better 
breeds of cattle, subsidy @ 25 % in case of small farmers and 
331/£ in cose of marginal farmers and agricultural labourers 
is provided. The total cost of good quality buffalos has been 
calculated at Rs, 3000/-, 

Some Exeriences • . ' . ■ 

The Dairy Project at Barnaul was taken up.'in. .1 974, i.e. 
.-soon after the establishment of D.P.A..P. Agency in the 
District. . .The Agency released the subsidy of Rs. 5 lakhs to 
Haryana Dairy Development Cct operative- Federation for. the 
.establishment of chilling centre in year 1974-75. In the year 
1975-76. the Agency made a provision of Rs. 5.43 lakrh.s for Ani- 
mal. .Husbandry activities ' such as Semen Bank, Me ternary Mobile 
Unit as given in Table No. 1. It also made a provision of - 
Rs„1300 lakhs in they1976-77 for the same. It is however, seen 
from the Table that the actual expenditure in the year 1975-76 
was nil and in the year 1976-77 it was only Rs. 6.06 lakhs. It 
is reported that the sanction was received almost towards 
the end of the year 1975-76 and there was no time loft to 
spend. On the other hand in the year 1977-78 an amount of Rs, - 
25.8 lakhs was spent as against Rs. 13.86 lakhs budgeted. 
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The cost variance between the sections and actuals was ■ 
too great i,e. - 100% in 'the first year - 55% in 'second year i. 
and 50% in the third year. This indicates that the budget • ■ " 

provisions ./were not well suited to the requirements. Sometime^ 
they were too less while at other times they were too much. 

This is a result of- improper ■ planning and budgeting leading 
to problems of re-appropriation -towards the' end of the year. 

To avoid such situations and make better -management' of funds, 
for implementation of activities, the net— work approach 
is said to- very affective. The master network, bar chart and 
time cost prefile based on the experipn-ce at NarnauT are 
prepared and presented here in Figures 2,3,4,* It is seen from 
ths bar chart in Figure 4 that it gives an. integrated -.picture 
of the physical and financial aspects of the project which, 
helps management to avoid situations as above. 

After the dairy project was established' It was expected 

that it would function to its capacity. As seen from Figure 

No, 5 the milk supply gradually came up to the expected level 

in ths months of January, February 1 978, But there after in 

the summer season .-on account of non-availability of green 

fodder and other reasons- such as the low milk price paid to 

the farmers etc. it fell down. In the year 1978—79 again 

it. picked up like the previous year- and fell down in the 

summar season. The prescribed varieties of green fodder wer e 

, not introduced in the district well in time «6onsequently, 

< - 

the milk yield fluctuated widely. - 

The area was pro vidsd -with the facilities of semen to 
enhance artificial insemination' to improve- the breeding. 

But these cross bred animals are readily prone to sterlity an-d 
diseases if they do not get green fodder. It was too late 
that D.P. A* P. Agency undertook the programme of distribution 
of new seeds for growing green fodder under Amul pattern and 
halt the set back to the diary development programme. Amul 
pattern was then introduced from 1979— SO# emphasis was laid 



on : three things: 

(i) Growing green fodder. 

(ii) Holding sterlity camps, 

(iii) . Conduct of induction programmes for 

.secretaries and farmers. 

: These' activities were then performed vigorously by the 
spear head teams specially appointed for the purpose. Had 
they bean performed aarliar, the milk collection would not 
have fallen .down so drastically as seen in Figure No. 5. 

Taking a lesson from this experience, the above three 
activities of 'spearhead team have been in corporated on the 
network with code nos. 118-132; 1 32-1 35; 1 33-134; etc, to be 
performed much early instead of after tie commissioning of 
chilling plant. 

Organization & Management; . 

The organizational structure for management of the dairy 
project is shown in Figure No. 6, The Deputy Commissioner 
District flahendragarh who is Chairman of D.P.A.P. agency is 
overall responsible for the implementation of the project. The 
project "Dire-ctor .D.P.A.P. executes various projects including 
the dairy. He is provided with staff exclusively for its 
execution, it consists of a spearhead team for planning and 
implementation of dairy, animal husbandry, training etc. acti- 
vities. They execute a large number of activities as stated in 
the responsibility chart in Table 2.0, 

The project Director assigns several other activities of 
dairy project to the various functionary departments such as 
P.U.D., HDDCF; Banks; Co-operative Societies etc. The activiti- 
es to be performed by thsm are also shown in the responsibility 
chart. They 'have the expertise to perform those activities. 



Project Director indicates to them what is to be cbne and when. 
How it is to be done is decided by the functionaries. Thus 
the total management of a dairy project is in two parts namely 
Project ’Oriented Organization under ths control of Project- 
Director & Functional Organization of various other depart- 
ments. ftt the interface of the several functionaries and 
Project Director a Proper co-ordination -and communication 
plan is essential. This is provided by the network model. It 
facilitates better communication and understanding between the 
various departments, especially at coordination nestings. 

Implementation Plan Raster Network. Bar Chart and 
Tima CosT'lt^frTe 

Ths Standard Master Network is prepared for the dairy 
project consisting of Shilling Plant, Semen Bank, l/eterihary 
Mobile Unit etc. The work breakdown structure for the project 
on the. Master Control Network Fig. 2. Activities pertaining 
to the various components are represented graphically in front 
of them on the network. This is to facilitate the drawing and 
reading of the network. Important events in the process of 
implementation are represented fey rectangles which are termed 
as milestones. The time durations for the activities are 
estimated on the basis of experience at Narnaul and incorpora- 
ted on the network. Time calculations are done for all ths 
events in the forward and backward direction. The project 
requires a duration of hundred and eighteen weeks. The other 
paths which are near critical i.e. with small value of float 
are also identified and indicated on the master netowork. 

Based upon the network a bar chart is prepared to time scale 

indicating the milestone events of each of the component. 

H 

ere the start, and finish of various activities is related to 
calender dates, which are given on the top of bar chart. The 
bar chart also indicates the cost of components and its distri- 
bution quarteruise. Aggregation of costs i?. made and indicated 
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on the bottom side of the barchart. This gives the funds plan 
for each quarter as against the physical performance of t he 
activities. The time profile in Figure 5 i?. then prepared. 

The Deputy Commissioner of the district uho is usually 
the chairman of the DPAP may use bar chart for monitoring and 
control. The netuork is much more in greater details and is 
for the. use of project Director- and his office staff. 

The action - plans so -prepare d could be used also for 
marking the -actual. progress, either by red colour or by 
hatched lines. Similarly the cost plan could be used for cost 

control. ’ ;\ p; 

Conclusion 

■ The article has prescribed a netuork for implementation 
of a small size, dairy ■ pro ject consisting of Shilling plant. 
Semen Bank, .Health cover etc. Large number of dairy projects 
similar to this are being taken up by dairy Development Cor- 
porations and Government Departments. The Standard Network 
presented here along with Bar Chart, responsibility chart, 
and time cost profile could enhance their capabilities and 
improve project performance. 



District Administration; Alternative Patterns 


- N ,R, Inamdar 

Broadly, three alternative patterns of. District 
Administration could be marked in view of the Indian 
experience before and after independence. The pre- 
independence pattern, under the British rule was an 
integrated pattern under the hegemony of the District 
Collector and Magistrate* , As and when new functions 
were grafted on to the District Administration, the 
dominance of the District Collector over the functions 
othen'fchan land revenue collection and magistracy was 
weakened* in this fashion, district -offices in Education, 
Agriculture, Health etc., came to be separated from .the 
hegemonic control of the District Collector to -be directly 
instructed and supervised by the State Departments in these 
subjects. Even the Police Department in the districts 
was for all practical purposes, governed by an independent , 
officer who used to be a Britisher and as such, aspired 
to have an independent sphere of control. The formal 
responsibility in this behalf of the provincial ministers 
under the dyarchy 1 and the direct accountability of. the 
popular ministers under provincial autonomy strengthened 
this autonomous trend . A 

The second' alternative pattern was ushered in after 
independence when the Community Development programme was 
introduced in 1952 . Basically the pre-independence British 
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pattern of the formal hegemony of the District Collector 
over different administrative departments in the district 
continued in vogue even after the inauguration of the 
Community Development Programme. The developmental 
functions and responsibilities of the District Collector 
increased multifold on account of the addition of the 
Community Development programme activities to his portfolio. 
The difference from the pre-independence pattern was in 
respect of the preponderance of the developmental functions 
over the law and order and regulatory functions of the 
Collector. Secondly, the prevalence of the popular re- 
presentatives in the Development Advisory Boards at the 
district and at the talug levels cut into the overweening 
dominance of the District Collector in regard to the 
developmental functions. Therefore, -this pattern of 
District Administration was qualitatively different from 
the pre-independence colonial pattern in respect of the 
large volume of developmental functions and democratic 
orientation . 

The third pattern emerged with the institution 
of the Panchayati Raj or Democratic Decentralisation from 
1959 onwards beginning with the States of Rajasthan, Andhra 
Pradesh, Maharashtra and Gujarat. A parallel, and in normal 
times, more important machinery in the nature of the 2111a 
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Parishads and the Panchayat Samiti.es was set up in different 
States of the country * 1 So far, there was no competitive 
mechanism within the districts that had a tendency to 
reduce , or affect, the overall importance of the District 
Collector in respect-of power, authority and prestige. .But, 
the institution of the Panchayat! Raj . tended to be looked 
upon as a more useful mechanism from the point of view of the 
welfare of the rural people then .the District Collector. 
During times of national or environmental emergency such 
as draughts and floods, the District Collector came into 
his own and overshadowed the.Zilla Parishads and the 
Panchayat Samitis, even emptying them as the instruments 
for the supervening emergency functions. But the net result 
of the new situation was the relatively less significance 
of the District Collector among the various mechanisms 
created in the districts after independence.' 

The additional administrative structures created 
in the districts, such. as the Banks, Industrial Estates, , 
State Transport network. Agricultural Marketing Organizations 
and. Cooperatives, private Educational Institutions, Social : 
Welfare Bodies, whitted down the superimposing presence 
of the District Collector. Some of the new functions- 
vested in the Collector, however, redressed this balance* 
These functions were District Planning, Employment 
Guarantee Scheme, Drought Prone Areas Programmes, etc. 
Political instability and distibution law and- administration 


has increased, the responsibilities of the Collector and. to 
the extent brought him. more authority and. prestige. 

The problem is how to restore the coherence and 

integrity of the District Administration without sapping 

into its vitals of democratic orientation and development 

contents. Anew alternative pattern could be suggested to 

the 

Restore the much needed coherence and integrity tq/District 
Administration. The District Collector would be the overall 
head of the District Administration. Assisting him, there 
would be Additional Collectors/Deputy Collectors in charge 
of the functions of: (a) land revenue and allied matters; 

(b) General Administration and miscellaneous functions such 
as elections , census, civil supplies etc.; (c) Planning and 
Developmental functions; and (d) Co-ordination and Supervision 
over local governments. 

The last function does not imply any anti-democratic 
or extra-democratic control over the democratically elected 
and - functioning local governments including the 2L11& parishads, 
Panchayat Samitis and the Village Panchayats, and Municipal 
bodies. It has been ''experienced that several activities, parti- 
cularly in respect of Planning and Development can yield 
better results, if they are co-ordinated at the district level. 
Provisions exist today regarding co-ordination in Town planning 
and Regional planning in the legislations pertaining to the 
Panchhyat 'Raj bodies and Municipal Organisations. But on account 
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of the separate functioning of the local governments, no 
such coordination is possible today. There exists a local 
government cell' in the Collector's office, but it does 
not have a positive rol</bo play in regard to co-ordination 
of the Planning and Developmental functions of the local 
governments . 

• Similarly, the District Planning cell in the 
Collector's establishment merely puts together the develop- 
ment plans of the JSLlla Parishads, Municipal bodies and 
other public organisations. The District Planning office 
should, in fact, be headed by an experienced statistician- 
cum-economis t. He has to take initiative and do a considerable 
pioneering work in collecting and compiling physical, social, 
and economic data through the village, block and town/ city 
authorities. He has to prepare an inventory of fresh statis- 
tics necessary for designing blue prints of development pro- 
grammes and schemes. He should direct and instruct the village 
block and municipal offices accordingly. He will have to 
monitor the collection of these new statistics from these 
establishments. 

The other two branches have been with the District 
Collector even since before independence. 

In view of the additional responsibilities and 
functions of the District Administration envisaged above,. 
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tha size of tha districts may have to be reduced. Steps 
also may be needed to be taken to broadsd tha base of 
selection Of. officers for appointment as District Collectors, 
Additional and Deputy Co Hectors. .Officers with experience 
in social and economic development, could be in ducted to . 
share the additional responsibilities, anxieties and agonies 
of these onerous offices. 



ADMINISTRATION OF THE VILLAGE PANCHAYATS 
AT DISTRICT LEVEL IN THE STATE OF MAHARASHTRA 


- 0 „ P . Dange 

1 ) Developmental programme and the Village 

Panchayat s : - 

Administration plays an important role in plan 
formulation and its successful implementation catering to 
the b -.sic needs of the peoole. in rural area. It has therefore, 
to be meaningful duly built up in a way to have the inherent 
capacity to achieve the objectives with most pious and 
devoted efforts on the part of the administrative as well as 
institutional workers uho : are all defined as public servants. 

It is thus the nec-ssity of the time to encourage and 
inspire people’s participation in implementation especially 
at the grass roots level through the media of the Village 
Panchayat s. 

2 . I ntroduction of the thr^e tier system : - 

Recalling the entire period after the gains of 
independence and its results, an effective enactment to 
establish the Village Panchayat s under Bombay Village 
Panchayat Act 1958 has been envisaged in Maharashtra, 

Panchayats are the nucleus of our C'ivil life and the Panchayat 
Raj administration has to take its roots from the villages, 

With the new pattern of administration in Maharashtra emanating 
from the scheme . of Democratic Decentralisation, the Bombay. 
Village Panchayat Act 195.8 was amended to some extent by 


the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 

1961, to suit the new requirements. The Village Panchayat 
is the basic unit in the scheme of Democratic Decentralisation 
and it has, got an organic link with the higher bodies i.e. 
the Panchayat Samitis and the Zilla Parishads. In particular 
the Zillg } rishads which is all controlling and, a powerful 
tier in the set up, has been vested with substantial power of 
entire control over the administration and organisational 
nature of working of the Village P anchayats in the district. 

3 . R esponsibilities of administration of the V.Ps . 

assigned at the District Level ; - 

In the present set up, the Zilla -Parishad and it’s 
Standing Committees and the Chief Executive Officers are mu 
invested with power of control and supervision over Panchayats. 
Some of the powers of the Collector under the Act arc now 
entrusted to the above bodies or officer. To assist the 
Chief Executive Officers and the bodies of the district level 
a post of District Village Panchayat officer has been created 
under Section 136 of the act The District Village Panchayat 
Officer has to foster the growth of Panchayats and to give 
necessary- advice and guidance for their effective working. 

He shall inspect the account of Panchayats, call for reports 
and prepare annual administration report of the Panchayats 
in the district. He has to tour villages, besides inspecting 
at- least 15 Gram Panch3ya-ts in a month as per norms and has to 
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watch the working of the Panchayats, works as development 
schemes ent rust ed to . Panchayats , settle disputes and complaints 
relating to Panchayat matters end to see that the secretaries 
■of the Panchayats carry out their duties properly. 

In the due discharge and exercise of his duties, 
the District Village Panchayat Officer in his own powers 
vested in him as well as on behalf of the Chief Executive 
Officer has to be responsible for his work as briefed below. 

1) He has to consolidate all returns and reports 
and ensure its compliance with the help of 
Block' Development Officers and Extension Officers 
for Panchayat. 

2) He has to. be vigilant over the maximum recovery 

to be effected by the Panchayats and while watching 
the performance, he has to rep&mand the .concerned , 
through Block Development Officers after due 
enquiry. 

3) -He has to take a detailed review in the meetiftfs, 
of t he ■ E .Os . ('V P ,) '‘ pertaining to 'functions 

■ allotted to village Panchayats and whether proper 
supervision and control has been exercised or not 
. . for lapses of any nature. 

4) - He. has to watch the, compliance of the audit 

. notes recorded, by the District Village Auditor 
branch .and see 5 that they are properly deleted to 



6 ) 


7 ) 


8 ) 


9 ) 
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the maximum, by presenting the position to the 
Chief Executive Officer. 

In cases of misappropriation, he .has to take 
personal and serious cognizance and bring it to 
the notice of the Chief Executive Officer for 
adequate punishment whether it relates to a Zilla 
Pari shad s ervant or- office bearers. 

As a custodian of the District Village Develooment 
fund, he has to scrutinise the cases for purposes 
of loans to V „ Ps and process them for sanction. 

In this context he has also to watch the periodical 
recovery of such loans timely and according to 
rules under conditions of the agreement bond. 

He has also tg control the funds relating to 

m ' 

Village Panchayat Cess grants, stamp Duty grants, 
Land Revenue grants and . -\ 

Land equilisation grants and watch that they are 
spent by Panchayats according to rules. 

He has also to constantly watch whether the 
meeting of Village Panchayat and Gram Sabha of 
which the Panchayat Raj Samiti takes serious note, 


are properly held and conducted. 

He has also to process matters, pertaining to 
vacancies, interview, aDpointmonts , transfer, 
punishment etc. in respect of entire district 
staff working in relation to Panchayat 
administration . 
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Besides the above and other corelated responsible 
assignments', the District Village Panchayat Officer by 
virtue of his designation as a Dy. Chief Executive Officer 
(V,P.) has to be responsible for implementation of various 
plat schemes . He has to; ably assist and act on advice of the 
Chief Executive Officer in respect of formation and; 
implementation, of. the plan schemes pertaining to Applied. 
Nutrition Programme, Special nutrition and School feeding 
programme by providing paustic Ahar. or milk' and keep close 
supervision to avoid complaints. On behalf of the Chief 
Executive Officer, he has to be in close touch with, the 
schemes pertaining to Integrated' Child Development programme, 

the programme related to National Rural Employment ^programme 

* • v 

and keep close liason with the Neeri institution fat rural 
latrine programme. 

The. above contents will speak of the heavy responsi- 
bilities cast over the District Administrative Officers in 
the regular and proper working of the Village Panchayats 
in the district . 

4) . Impact of district administration on the 

village panchaya ts.;— . 

the, district level .under democratic decentralisation 
process, there, is a-Zilla Perished as the first an-d important 
v tier in the set up. of administrative organisation. Besides 
the local organisation, the. administrative head is the 

* National Environmental "Engg . Res earch Inst itute. 



Chief Exectutive Officer belonging to the cadre of Indian 
Administrative Services. In the Village Panchayats 
administration for the district he is assisted by one 
District- Village Panchayat Officer cum Deputy Chief.. Executive 
Officer for Village P anchaysts. In the District of Nagpur 
which is devidod in 13 Blocks, there are in all 705 Village 
Panchayats. 

r 

At the block level the administrative organisational 
institution is,-, known as the P anchayat Samiti and the 
Block Development Officer is the head of administration for 
block area assisted by one or two Extension Officers 
especially for direct supervision and control over the 
'Village Panchayats in the block area. The .Village Panchayats 
existing in the block area of the district range from 45 to 
7® for purposes., of overall supervision, guidance and control. 

As compared with a School at the village level, the 
institution of the village Panchayat cover more than one 
village and the institution has been assigned with more 
responsible functions in all aspects of village development. 
Besides the organizational institution of the village 
Panchayat, the actual administrative worker in the set up 
is only one gram sevak or Village Development Officer who 
works as the Secretary of the Village Panchayat depending 
upon its size and poulation. The quantums of work regarding 
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administ r stive* financial and developmental nature is 
of course more and of a responsible nature, since it needs 
to [ be governed under the frame uork of rules envisaged under 
the Bombay Village, P onchayat Act 1958. The Village 
Panchayat Secretary is the last, adrnJLnistrat ive -links at the 
gross roots, to carry out various programme thrusted over 
the P anchayats by the authorities i.e. the Zilla Pgerishads 
and, Panchayat Sam it is besides discharging his, own 
responsibilities related to the administration of his village 
Panchayat which are. more than one in many places. 

5 ) - R e spon sibilities of the Village Panchayat in the 

context of District administratio n 

The important functions and the corelated responsibilities 

: . i i. ' 

cast upon. the village • Panchayat functionaries are broadly 
briefed as, below.. 

1 ) Recovery of the taxes levied under rules. 

2) Maintenance of accounts of grants received by 

the Panchayat from Zilla ■Parish ad and Panchayat 
Samitis . ■ * 

3) Maintenance of upto-date record prescribed under 
the provision of Act. 

4) Carryout the various developmental activities 
out of its oug resources or funds placed at its 
disposal for; specific proqramme 5 or works and 
maintain its record. 


5) To watch the physical assets including property 
vested in the Panchayat and maintain its record. 

K 

6) To carry out any, functions under orders of the 
superiors. 

7) ’ To hole}, meetings of the Village Panchayats and 

Gram Sabha regularly and be responsible for 
functions held if any. 

8) To coordinate in . the discharge of his duties uith 
other village level functionaries particularly the 
Patuari and other departmental staff. 

9) To keep close contacts with the^peopls and act 
. as a liaison between the people and village 

Panchayat .organisation . 

Besides the above multipurpose job., the village Level 
functionary has to 'be involved with other important 
assignments and he has to play an important role in particular 
in .respect of the 20-point programme .work . In short his 
time is mostly absorbed in the work relating to Family 
-Welfare programme, the N.R.E.P, and D.R.D.A. schemes in 
spite of his already burdened job. 

It uould therefore, be in fitness of things looking 
to the nature and heavy responsibilities in the District to 
supplement the functionaries at .all tiers of the administration 
in reasona^lo proportion suggested as below. 
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1) At district level nne Assistant District 
Village Panchayat Officer for inspection .of Gram 
Panchayat, enquiries into complaint and assist 
the District Village Panchayat Officer who is also 
responsible for. plan programmes of District Level, 

2) At block level to tone up the village panchayat 
administration, it is desirable to have one 
extension officer for 20 village Panchayats for 
purposes of effective control, supervision 
inspections and audit. 

3) At the Village Panchayat level also the responsi- 
bility of the functionary needs to be reasonable 
so as to enable him to cop® up uith the uork. 

There should be grades of Gram Sevaks assuming 
the population and area extent uith different pay 
ranges. 

a) A grade Gram Sevak for a village Panchayat where 
population is more than 5001 or above. 

• 14 ’ • 

B Grade Gram Sevak for a village Panchayat where 
population is between 3000 to 5001 . 

C grade Gram Sevak for a Village Panchayat where 
population is between 1000 to 3000* 

D grade Gram Sevak for a village Panchayat where 
population is below 1000* 



The problems posed in accelerating the bright 
future of a .common .man needs introduction of various other 
measures including changes . in legislative orders to ful-fil 
the expectation. of the great architect of the nation and 
our reyeared. Prime Minister for the cause of correct 
and honest implementation of the 20 point programme which 
means a mighty task and a great challenge ahead of us all 
for the alround good of a common man. 



The implementation 
of 

DECENTRALISED PLANNING AT THE DISTRICT LEVEL: 

— • Achal Kumar Joti . 

The concept o£ the District level Planning has been 
drawing attention since the Ilnd Five Year Plan* With 
introduction of the Panchayati Raj in Gujarat in 1963 
certain powers as also a number of District level schemes 
were transferred to District Panchayat along with funds and 
personnel This can be considered as first concrete st€£> in 
this direction* 

2* In pursurance of the accepted policy of the Govern- 

ment to decentralise the planning process' & for developing 
grass root level planning funds were made available in the 
past to associate the District Panchayats in the formulation 
of the plans* However/ this did not give satisfactory 
results for a variety of reasons* Besides/ in so far as 
formulation of annual plans is concern ed there has hardly 
been any concrete efforts made for integrated planning at 
the District level. In Fourth and Fifth Year Plans, the 
District Planning Beards were asked to formulate proposals 
for District level schemes within certain financial coiling 
allocated to them. In 1978-83, Five Year Plan proposals 
were called for. from all the districts for district level 
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schemes with.-a ..view,.tq. integrating them in the State's 
Plan within the broad frame of the State Policy and 
democracy, and in .the real sense for the full lment of the 
requirement of the local areas reasonably and realistically 
of the development of the district by continuous study 
of socio-economic and cultural environment of the district 
and keeping in view and assessing the local resources of 
the district. However/ judged by their impact on the local 
"people and the degree of enthusiasm kindled in them/ none of 
these experiments can be considered to have been much of a 
...success. Local participation .was at low key arid totally 
disappointing . .. . . 

3 . It was against this background that the Government 

of Gujarat/ thought of a now and bold stop towards 
decentralisation. This step consisted in placing 20% of 
the funds earmarked for district level schemes at the 
•"disposal of the District Planning Boards and giving them 
the discretion to propose schemes of local importance against 
that outlay. The details of thefiew scheme are as follows: 

(1) In the State's.: Sixth Five Year Plan./ roughly 
30 % of the total outlay of Rs.3760 crores has 
/ been considered as the divisiable outlay • 

apportion able between districts.. This outlay 
amounts to Rs • 1125 crores. It is further 
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divided into two components . The first part 
amounting to Rs.925 crores consists of normal 
district level schemes implemented by the 
District Planning Board and these Boards are 
expected to suggest projects against their outlay* 
Heads of Departments are expected to incorpora- 
te the suggestions received from the District 
Planning Boards in their Plan. If for any 
reason, they are unable so to accommodate, the 
Heads of Departments are required to explain the 
reasons to the District Planning Board* 

(2) The second part of the outlay., which amounts 

to Rs . 200 crores for the Sixth Five Year Plan, 
period is the fund placed at the disposal of the 
District Planning Boards directly. This outlay 
is further split into two parts: (1) the 
discretionary outlay and (2) the incentive 
outlay* The discretionary outlay is the amount 
wherein the District Planning Board can finance 
projects on 10C% basis from the District Plan 
outlay* The incentive outlay requires the 
District Planning Board to raise a matching 
contribution of 50% or 25% depending upon the 
pattern prescribed for the district. The total 
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outlay provided in the Sixth Plan for decoit rails ed 
District Planning is Rs. 200 crores. 0£ this, 

Rs. 150 crores will be the discretionary outlay 
and Rs* 50 crores. the incentive outlay* This 
outlay is divided. into different districts on the 
basis of a sensitive formula which takes into 
account their agricultural b ack-w a rein ess and 
industrial backwardness and various other factors. 
The criteria which' determine the districtwise 
distribution and the weig'htage given to each are 
given below ; 

it an « P ere €3i t age . 

1 , Population .(excluding towns 40. 

having population of 50,000 

and above* 5 

2. Population of Scheduled Castes, 15* 

Scheduled Tribes and Small and 

Marginal Farmers and Population 
of agricultural labourers other 
than Scheduled Castes and sche- 
duled tribes. 


3* Agricultural Backwardness. 10. 

4. Irrigational Backwardness. 10 

.5. Industrial Backwardness. 5, 

6. Backwardness in the spheres of 10. 

roads and drinking water. 

7. Backwardness in respect of the 5. 

target of other selected Minimum Needs. 

8. Incentive Provision* 5, 


loo. 



(3) Incidentally/ it may be mentioned that in 
computing the population for the purpose of 
this formula only rural population and popula- 
tion of towns with less than 50/000 people 
have been taken into account* This is because 
the focus of decentralisation of planning will 
be mainly on the rural areas and the small 
towns/ although allocations to cities and large 
towns are not ruled out* 

(4) On the basis of the above formula/ the allo- 
cation for decentralised district planning in 
each year’s annual plan is sub-divided distric- 
twise and communicated to the district well in 
advance of the commencement of the financial 
year* The amounts allocated to the 19 districts 
of the State in 1980—81/ 1981-82 and the Five 
Year Plan as a whole are given at Annextture "A” 

(5) The matching contribution for the incentive 
outlay is 25% or 50% depending on the district. 
For eight districts of the State which have more 
than half their Talukas covered under Tribal 
Area Sub-Plan or Drought Prone Area Programme/ 
the people’s contribution has been fixed at 25%. 
For the remaining elavai districts the people*s 
contribution is 50%. 
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4. District Planning Boards have a varied and highly 

representative character* The Chairman of the Board was 
until recently the Collector of the- district, it has now 
been decided that a Minister of the State Government will 
be the Chairman*. The Collector/ will be the Vice-Chairman. 

The intention is that the Minister being the Chairman of the 
Board it will acquire a higher status and will receive 
prompt and adequate response from the officers at different 
levels and thus it will BSake it more effective* All the 
M.Ps. and all the M.L.As. from the district are members. 
Besides/ there are. the District Panchayat President, two or 
three Taluka Panchayat Presidents, the Mayor and the Municipal 
Commissioner of the Corpn., if there is one in the district, 
the President of the Many., and the President of one Nagar 
Panchayat as members of the Board. Thus, it will be seen- 
that the District Planning Board includes representatives 
both from the Urban and Rural areas. The Chairman of the 
District Central Cooperative Bank 1 and the representative of 
the lead bank are also members. In order to make available to 
the District Planning Board the expert advice of Economists, 
one member from a, rose arch institution or University has 
been included in each District Planning Board. In order to 
ensure that the problons of weaker sections are properly and 
adequately brought before the Dist. Planning Board, it has 
recently been decided to appoint the ‘Chairman of the Social 
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Justice Committee as a member of the Board. 

5. On the official side, besides the Collector, the 
District Development Officer, and the Project Officer, of 
the Tribal Area Sub-Plan if there is a Tribal Project in 
the district are included. The member Secretary, is a 
District Planning Officer, who is a Class-I Officer appointed 
for each District. The District Statistical Officer is the 
additional member S e cretary. 

6. On each District Planning Board one member from among 
the non-official members of the State Planning Board will be 
nominated as a member. For this purpose the members of the 
State Planning Board are asked- their option for the District 
Planning Board, they would like to be associated with. 

7 . The functions of the District Planning Boards are as 
under s 

(1) To prepare Perspective Plan, Five Year Plan 

and Annual Plan of the District ensuring balanced 
development of the district by continuous study 
of the socio-economic and cultural environments 
of the district and keeping in view and assessing 
the local resources of the dist.and formulate the. 
programme as an integral part of the framework 
of the broad policy of the State and satisfying 



the requirements of the local areas 
reasonably and realistically. 

(2) To frame' specific schemes in various fields 
keeping clearly in view their size and form 
with reference to the priorities fixed by 
State Government ; and to pay special atten- 
tion to the upliftment of the economically 
backward and weaker sections of the society 
in the district Planning. 

(3) To ensure that the planning becomes realistic 
and willing and' maximum participation and help 
of local bodies , industrial houses and people 
from different strata of society becomes avai- 
lable in the formulation and implementation 

of the plan programmes. 

(4) To undertake a regular and effective review 
and evaluation of all the district level 
schemes and programmes being implemented in 
the district/ and on the basis there of, te- 
st rive continuously to remove bettlenecks 
'and take remedial measures for the successful 
implementation of each scheme. 

(5) Amongst the above programmes the National 
Minimum Needs Programme has been envisaged 
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mainly keeping in view the needs o£ the 
rural areas and the benefits of the programme 
to be received by rural areas* It is 
therefore, necessary for the District 
Planning Board to undertake special moni- 
toring and evaluation of the Minimum needs 


Programme- 


8. In addition, the District Planning Board is expected 
to perform. the following functions also 

(1) To identify the difficulties experienced in 
the implementation of schemes and take up 
the matter at the appropriate level to 
remove such difficulties. 

(2) To identify the missing links in the infrast- 
ructure for implementation of the family - 
oriented programme and to formulate appropria- 
te schemes to provide these links. 

(3) To review the progress of implementation of 
family-oriented programmes in the district 

, every year and to ensure that the benefits 
actually accrue to the rural poor. 

9. The District Planning Board has been given powers 

to allocate resources not exceeding Rs . 10 lakhs for any one 
project. Guide lines, have bean issued from the State 
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Planning Department that no allocation should be made for 
items of a non-development al nature like office buildings # 
staff, quarters# office equipments and stationery.# replace- 
ment of old vehicles by new etc.# It has also been laid down 
that as far as possible funds should be ; allocated -for 
Minimum Needs Programme and that the District Planning Board 
should ensure that funds are allocated to. schemes for the 
benefit of scheduled castes and tribes adequately. Instruc- 
tions have also been issued that between the different Talukas 
of the District, the allocation of funds should be in proportion 
to their respective population (excluding towns having popula- 
tion of 50,000 and above.) and it should not happen that a 
Taluka with a greater political leverage gets a disproportionate 
share of funds. 

10. The main Committee functioning under the District 
Planning Board is the Executive Committee of the Dist. 

Planning Board. This is a small Committee with Collector 
as Chairman# District Panchayat President# as Co-chairman# 
two or three M.L.As. as members besides the District Devp. 
Officer, and the District Planning Officer# as member-secretary. 
The District Statistical Officer, is Additional Member- 
Secretary. 

(1) This committee rru-ats every months and monitors 
the implementation of the schemes sanctioned 
by the District Planning Board. Every new 
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scheme to be submitted to the District Planning 
Board is expected to be scrutinised by it first 
.and cleared. This prer-scru tiny is • very impor- 
tant, in order to ensure that the schemes submit- 
ted, to the District Planning Board are in' accord- 
ance with the guidelines issued by the Govt. 

(2) Another important function oitrusted to the 
Executive Committee is the monitoring of the 
progress in the liinimum Needs programme in the 
district. 

(3) The Executive Committee will also be responsible 
for identifying the support required for the 
Employment Generation" Programme in the Dist , 

and supplying it from the District Plan Funds. 

The Collector who is the Chairman of both the 
Councils will provide the Co-ordination necessary 
between the two committees. 

(4) Besides the Executive Committee, another Sub- 
committee of the District Planning Board will 
be the Special Committee for the Household 
Programme. This committee will monitor the 
Household Programme and coordinate the activi- 
ties of differ ait participating ag aides. 
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11. Each District Planning Board has been provided with 
a small comp lem ait of staff headed by a District Planning 
Officer. The District Planning Officer# who works under the 
the direct supervision of the Collector# is a Class— X Officer 
drawn from the Gujarat .Administrative Service or the Gujarat 
Statistical Service or the Gujarat Agriculture Service. He 
is usually a senior Officer with considerable experience in 
Development work. 

He is assisted by the following staff; 


- Research Officer, ( Class' - XI) 1« 

Research Asstt. (Class —III) 1. 

Deputy Mamlatdar, " . 1. 

Statistical Asstt. " 2. 

Sub-Auditor. 11 1. 

Clerk. " ■ 1. 

Typist. 11 1. 


(1) The above staffing pattern will show that it is 
highly functional. Since the District Planning 
Board Secretariat is largely concerned with 

..monitoring projects, the staffing pattern is 
we-ight ed in favour of the statistical discipline. 
It is also envisaged that each district will 
. • build up? a statistical data bank. 

(2) The District Planning Officer is expected also 
to tour and visit the sites of projects financed 

■ by the Dis trict Planning Board. With this object 
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in view, it has been decided to purchase a Jeep 
for him. These Jeeps are expected to arrive 
shortly. 

(3) The District Planning Board is also expected 
to build up a reference library on economic 
development besides acquiring .publications of 
the Planning Commission and the State Government. 

12. With a view to -providing assistance to District . 
Planning Boards informulation of projects and monitoring 
their implementation, instructions have been issued to. 
District Planning Boards to set-up Task-Forces for the follow- 
ing subjects s 

(1) Agricultural and Allied 'Services including 
Cooperation & Irrigation. 

(2) Small & Cottage Industries. 

(3) Primary Education, adult education, rural health 
services, rural water supply scheme, rural 
housing environmental improvement in slum areas, 
social services with nutrition. 

(4) Development ; of basic infrastructure such as rural 
electrification, storage, roads. 

13. Recently the Executiye Committee of. the District 
Planning Board has been made responsible for the monitoring 
of the Minimum Needs Programme in the district. That 
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Committee would, meet once a month invariably & fix the target 
for the MNP and also keep a watch on the actual progress 
achieved. Various measures have been suggested/ so that the 
Executive Planning Committee can fulfil this task effectively. 
These include field visits to be paid by the District Planning 
Officer every month so as to watch the progress of ongoing 
schemes under the Minimum Needs Programme. He should/ so 
far as' possible, visit such works as are under implementation 
in the colonies of Adivasis or Harijans in villages located 
in remote areas. The Collector/ also during his visit to 
each Taluka has to review the progress of the schemes under 
the Minimum Needs Programme. 

(1) Having regard to the likely increase in the 

work load on account of effective monitoring of 
.Minimum Needs Programme/ which is expected of the 
Executive Committee of the District Planning Board/ 
one post of Research Assistant and one post of 
Statistical Asstt.# have been added to the 
District Planning Unit. 

14. .. The new scheme of decentralised district planning was 

inaugurated on 14th Nov./ 1980. it has been in operation 
for barely one year. Normally/ it is too early to generalise 
the conclusion on such a brief experience. However# certain 
unmistakable trends have been in evidence which are summarised, 
in the following paragraphs. 
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15. .. The first and most important feature of the experience 
so far is the popular enthusiasm which decentralised district 
planning has generated. Suggestions for schemes pour into the 
.District Planning Offices. The impact of the scheme has 
reached down to the village level. The new experiment has 
broken the ice and people have come to feel that they are 
participants in planning , that they can propose and get 
things executed. 

16. What has made the difference between this and earlier 
experiments in planning is (a) the delegation of powers of 
sanction to the Collector of the district and (b) the 
devolution of funds. In earlier experiments /boards would 
make suggestions which would make their way upto the officers 
of the Departments and ultimately get smothered in a -welter 
of paper .and cumbersome bureaucratic procedure. It is not 
uncommon these days to hear villagers saying that for twenty 
years they had been representing for a particular culvert to 
be built which would give their village an all weather approach 
road but their requests had f allen on deaf ears*; Xt was only 
under the decentralised planning that it was sanctioned and 
now work has started. 

17. This in brief is the reason for the ai thus! asm for 
the now District Planning Board. PaDple see it as an 
effective body where their suggestions/ if accepted would 
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get executed. Earlier patterns did not generate this faith. 

18. Although the year 1980-81 was more than half ever 
by the time the decentralised district planning systot was 
inaugurated/ District Planning Boards took up the job of 
preparing proposals and considering than in great earnest 
and by the end of March, 1981 hei a considerable progress 

to show. Study groups ware formal for the different subjects 
as recommended by the State Government. No less than 16qo 
proj^ats were proposed by the 19 District Planning Boards 
against the discretionary outlay and about 500 projects 
against the incentive outlay. District Panchayats and other 
implementing agencies enthusiastically took up the implementa- 
tion of projects. 

19. The best proof of popular enthusiasm is the contribu- 
tion raised4gainst the inventive outlay. During the short 
period of the year 1980-81, nearly Rs • 3.77 cro res were raised. 
The eagerness of the public to raise contribution can be 
adjudged by the fact that in one district when on 15th of 
March, 1981, the Collector, under the deadline set by the 
Financial Rules made a move to surrender some of the incen- 
tive outlay against which no contribution had been raised, 

the popular representativeg-'took up a campaign and within a 
space of a week raised the popular contribution and deposited 
in the Govt., Treasury,. 



20. Now coming to the Panchmahals District for the 
financial year 1980-81 under 15% Discretionary outlay/ 174 
lakhs was allotted against which a total expenditure was 
incurred during the year was '64 .85 lakhs and thus 37.27% expen- 
diture has taken place during the year 1980-81. Similarly/ 
under the 5% Incentive grant pattern a total of 59.00 lakhs 
was sanctioned for the district against which the actual 
expenditure during the financial year was 7 .19 lakhs 
amounting to 15.22%. 

21. In the financial year 1981-82 under the 15% Discretionary 
grant pattern scheme this district was allotted 199 lakhs 
against which an actual expenditure was incurred was 144.36 
lakhs amounting to 72.54%. Similarly/ under the 5% Incentive 
Grant Scheme a total of 52.38 lakhs was allotted against which 
an actual expenditure incurred was 10.85 lakhs amounting to 
20.71%. 

22. It was observed by the State Government that in most .. 
of the districts the expenditure was not as expected and so 
the time limit to incur the expenditure was extended till 
31.7.1982 For the financial year 1981-82 in Panchmahals 
District vigorous efforts were undertaken to ensure that 
maximum expenditure can be incurred during the ext aided time 
upto 31.7.1982. 
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23 . A detailed statement showing the break-up and the 
actual expenditure under the Discretionary grant pattern 
outlay and Incentive grant pattern for the financial year 
1980-81, 1981-82 and upto 31.7.1982 is enclosed at 
Annexture "B" , *'0", "D", "E", and "F" 
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Jnnexure ~"D" 

(For Panchm ah al District) 

Sectorwise information of the amounts sanctioned for the schemes taken ut> under 15% 
discretionary outlays during the year 1981-82 

(Rs ♦ in lakhs) 
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(b) Schemes under other than 
Minimum needs Programme* 
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Collector - As pivotal as he chooses to be 

- s«Y. Quaraishi, 

Deputy Commissioner 
Gur gaon (Hary an a ) . 

The central role of the Collector in District Administra- 
tion has b<|en a subject of debate right from' the beginning. 
Although the emphasis has been shifting from law and order and 
regulatory functions to development, and coordination/ there has 
been talk of substantial erosion of collector* s authority in the 
recent years, and political interference/ pressure groups etc. 
have been cited as causes. From my own experience of nearly 
throe years I am convinced that despite the constraints and so- 
called erosion of authority the collector is as pivotal as he 
chooses to be. 

2» Daring the last few years one has noticed a marked decline 
in the commitment 'of the young IAS officers to the job entrusted 
to them. I have seen officers wasting their time with exaggera- 
ted ideas of their importance and at the same time enumerating a 
whole list of alibis for inaction and lack of performance. I am 
not denying the fact that Collector is no longer as authoritarian 
ashe used to be before Independence and for some years . 
afterwards also. With democracy getting roots in the country/ 
such authoritarianism is neither possible nor desirable. The 
Collector, therefore, is the king-pin of the District 
Administration; but more as. a Coordinator and Leader anct less 
as 'Mai Baap' . 
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3. The position o£ Collector *in the administrative set up 

is unique. He is, therefore, not only to achieve specific 
targets assigned to him in various fields but to see that he on 
his own initiative# identifies the problems of his district 
and t hints creatively todo some thing worth-while. He . should 
display dynamism, originality and creativity and try to play 
an effective role where emphasis should be less on the ever 
increasing constraints and more on the enabling aspects of his 
power. If he comes to a wall, he should not bang his head 
against it, but go round it. 

4. In this paper I seek to high-light the role of the 
Collector in just two fields, namely. Education, Social Welfare. 
The intention is not to catalogue my own achievements but only 
to focus attention on the fact that important contribution can 
be made in various fielas at the Collector 1 s initiative. 

5 . Profile of District Guru aon 

(i) Before I describethe various administrative experi- 
ments it is necessary to give a brief profile of the district. 
Gurgaon District is a small district touching the southern 
border of Delhi. Despiteits proximity to the national capital 
it presents a picture of backwardness. It consists of three sub 
Divisions Gurgaon, Nuh, and Ferozepur jhirka. The last named 
touching Alwar and Bharatpur Districts of Rajasthan. TheSub 
Divisions of Nuh and Ferozepur Jhirka constitute what is called 
•Mewat* area named after the semi -tribal Meos who have inhabited 
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the area for over 1000 years, a recurrent " floods ana dtought 
cycle has rendered the economic conditions of the people 
extremely poor, and underground brackish water in' 95% of the 
district has made the task even more difficult. Even histori- 
cally the district has ' suffered from neglect, perhaps delibera- 
tely right from the days of the First War of independence in 
1857 when the people of the area rose in revolt against 
the British. Later, this being the remotest comer ’ of the 
vast District of Punjab the area could not get’ due attention. 

(ii) The biggest sign of backwardness of the district 
is its illiteracy, hs against the national literacy average 
of 46.74% for males arid 2.4.88% for females the percentage in 
the district is 47.72 form ale and 20.09 for female. The 
picture of Mewat is even more dismal with only 32.97 for males 
and 7.56 for ; fan ales. The percentage in Haryana State is 47.7 
for male and 22.2 for females- .which almost corresponds to the 
national average. 

C.iii) Realising the backwardness of Mewat area the 
Government set up a High Powered Board called the Mewat 
Development Board headed by the Chief Minister to propose 
various development programmes. For coordination and monitoring 
of these programmes a District Level Agency called the Mewat 
Development Agency under the Deputy commissioner was created 
as a registered Body. 
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I- ECU CATION 

In the field of Education I would high-light the 
following t- 

(1) A campaign for the enrolement of children in 
• schools. 

(2) . a crash Programme for construction and improvement 

of school buildings. 

(3) opening of good quality English medium schools; and 

(4) An experiment on Library on Bicycle. 

(1) Enrolment 

I tried to tackle the problem of illiteracy on top 
priority. Meetings were held with Pancnayats, Block Development 
Officers, Block Education ■ officers and others to identify 
the causes. A task force identified poverty, ignorance, ortho- 
doxy and vested interests as the reasons for low literacy. 
However, the more specific causes which emerged were the 
fo lxowings- 

(a) Lack of school buildings. Most of the schools in 
the region had no building at all and were mostly held under 
trees, or in a Chaupsl. 

(b) The shortage of teachers s The shortage of teachers 
was acute and the teacher -pupil ratio in some cases was as high 
as 1 il20 against the official norm of l ; 40. it was found 
that the teachers avoided being posted in Mewat mainly because 
the area lacked even the minimum facilities for civilized life. 



(c) shortage of Urdu knowing teachers s since a majority 
of inhabitants of Mewat area are Meo Muslims with Urdu as . their 
mother tongue they wanted Urdu to be taught. 

(2) Having identified the causes the task was to launch 
an enrolment campaign » it was considered extremely important 
to involve the community. The only effortso far made to improve, 
the enrolment in the primary schools had been by some dedicated 
and public spirited teachers on their own, individually. Meeting 
with the Panchayats resulted in the evolution of an incentive 
scheme whereby the Panchayat doing the bast enrolement work in 
the Block would be given Rs , 10 , 000/ - cash award. Second and third 
prizes of Rs.7500 /— and Rs.5000/— were also instituted for 
pancaayat in .each Block. The money for these Awards was to come 
from the Panc'nayat samiti which already has an allocation of about 
Rs. 24,000/- for promotion of educational, programmes. So far 

tliis money had been used as grant to influential Panchayats for 
construction of rooms in schools. The prizas, therefore,, were 
■conceived out of - existing funds without any additional financial 
burden.. 

(3) Once the prizes were instituted a mass contact 
programme was launched in which all development and educational 
officers and Panchayats were involved besides the Sub Divisional 
Off icers(Civil) and the Collector . The operation launched in 
four Blocks of Mewat area from 1st to 30th September, 1980 , 
yielded results which surpassed. even our own expectations. 



In just one month 37% increase was recorded in the age group 
of 6 to ll, and 3 3 Panchayats reported 100% enrolment* The 
awards were given to the Panchayats after a Committee had examin- 
ed the performance to ensure against drop-outs. 25?4 of the 
award money was given promptly and 75% was released after the 
end of academic year. As a result only 2.6% drop-outs were 
recorded. 

(4) The enrolment campagign created its own problems by 
aggravating snortage of. teachers and of buildings. The following 
measures were taken i- 

(a) A crash Programme for the construction of school 
buildings was conceived and launched soon after 
(Details follow) 

(b) We got after tne Government to sanction 200 posts of 
teahers in Mew at area and succeeded in getting them. 

(c) a J*B.T. Urdu Training Scnool was started under Mewat 
Development Agency. 

(5) Inspired by the success of operation in Mewat area, 

I tried to see whether experiment is replicable, in 1981, there- 
fore, the operation was extended to the whole of the district 
and increase of about 20% was recorded all over the District 
though we launched the campaign at a low-key to keep the additional 
expenditure on additional teachers to the minimum. 

(6) Article 45 of the Constitution of India enjoins 
upon the State to endeavour to provide within a period of ten 
years (from the commencement of the constitution on January 26, 

1950) for free, .and compulsory education for all children until 
they complete the age of l4years. The Case Study clearly brings 
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out the following point s:- 

( a) No serious effort seems to have been made in the 
past to increase the enrolment in the primary schools of 
M ewat in general and district in particularly to rodize 
the constitutional obligation. 

(b) For a programme affecting the masses, there has 
to be a mass participation and the involvement of village 
community organization* 

(a) The physical facilities like buildings and teachers 
are vital factors in public response® 

(d) The programme can be replicated any where with local 
modifications, if necessary. 

(e) The pivotal role of the Collector emerges sharp .'p* 
ana clear. 

(2) Crash Programme for construction and improvement of. 

school buildings. 

Once the community had responsed to my call and made the' ■ 
enrolment operation successful, the call was in my court to 
provide them the buildings and teachers. 

(2) Let us look at the situation. Gurgaon Distt. had 
450 primary schools and one out of every three was held in open. 
Sven in villages whore buildings existed, they were inadequate ■ 
and in a sad state of affairs. There were hardly any . drink- 
ing water facilities, boundary walls, play -grounds etc. 
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(3) The primary school hurdlings are normally construc- 
ted by the Panchay ats through their own funds or public donations. 
But, in Gurgaon District, the general condition of the Pancnayats 
is poor and funds are not easy to raise. To start with, the 
problem was identified. 14 1 schools bad no buildings and 94 
schools needed additional rooms, 74 needed repairs 24 needed 
boundary wallsand 145 schools needed water taps or hand-pumps 
for drinking water. The expected estimates werg^r spared and the 


fol rowing picture emerged? 


Name of physical 

Scheme target 


Estimated 
( sub Divi 

Costs 
sionwi se) 



No. tof 
school 

Construc- 
tion of 

New Schools 

Rooms Gurgaon 

N.uh 

F.P. Jhirka 

Total cos' 
estimated 

Bui 1 dings i 

Addition 
into exis- 
ting school 
Blags. from 
NRBP scheme 

141 

248 

1072000 

696000 

2146000 

3914000 

etc. through 
Panchay at 

Repair of 
School Bldg; 

t 94 

129 

795000 

74000 

902000 

2437000 

tnrough 
Panchay at 

Repair of 
school 

27 

30 

58000 

144000 

40000 

242000 

Bldg.byPWD 

Const? of 

47 

47 

1552045 

403905 

716540 

1672490 

Boundary 

walls 

24 

24 

251000 

/ 70000 

10000 

3 31 GOO 

Drinking 
water faci- 
lities. 

Total 

145 

145 

49000 

28700 

27000 

104700 



3777045 

2082605 

3841540 

9701190 
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The identification of the problem was not so difficult as the 
mobilization of resources and that is where the ingenuity lies* 
Once we set up the task of identifying resources, one after 
another ten sources 'were- identified where the money was available 
within the District as given in the following staternents- 


Source 


P.W.D. 

(vii)cash component under Food for 
Work Programme 

(viii) Industrialists participation in 
Rural Development Schemes 

(ix) Mewat Development Agency .Fund - 

(x) National Rural Employment Programme 


Amount(RS . ) 


(i) Gram Pane hay at Funds 

957000 

(ii)Panchayat Saniti Funds 

102500 

Ciii)Mat.ching Grants 

1469 000 

(iv) snail Savings Grant 

45000 

(v) Discretionary Grants 

88500 

(vi) Education Deptti Grants through 

2672490 


45000 

200000 

140000 

3981700 


Total * 


9701190 


The exercise involved ioentif ication of resources not only at 
the district or Block "level bu.t.,. at ■ the village level, including 

, a proforma 

of tne^with smallest - amount ofwork gamely , Gurgaon is given in 


people's capacity to : donate money. As an 
: Block ' 


Annexure 


t T* 


The plans with most 


,C~: 


i were 


got prepared from Engineering staff of Panchayati Raj, and the 
whole .programme - as implemented with the close coordination 
of Education and p ahchay at. Departments. A Committee consisting 
of Sarpanch, one Member-Pane hay at. School Head Master, and Gram 
Sachiv was constituted to supervise the execution of works. 

The technical supervision was entrusted to Block junior 
Engineer and thes*D*Q. panchayati Raj and Food for Work Programme 
under the overall administrative supervision of the Block 
Development Officer. The sub Divisional Off icer( Civil) kept a 
close watch over tine programme and reported to the Collector 
regularly. The progress was reviewed every month at :the sub 
Divisional level by the sub Divisional Off icer(. Civil) concerned 
and at the district levl by the Collector himself. 

(4) The programme was launched in October, 1981 and with- 
in a year it ?as completed. During its execution tinecosts 
wont up to one crore nine lacs and the additional money was 
also mobilised locally. 

(5) A great challenge to the programme came from the 
Asian games at Delhi as the construction of various stadias 
cornered cement, bricks, and other material of virtually the 
entire region, since the district is rocky where stone is 
available in plenty we designed our buildings keeping in view 
the local material, namely, stones and -lime and did not allow 
our works to be hampered. : 'j' v - 
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(6) The case in point is that a massive programme of 
tuismagnitucie of resources and man-power mobilization is possible 
if the Collector wishes to do so. Nobody had ashed him to do 

so. There were no political obstacles. Only at one or two 
places thavenue of the building -was disputed and was sorted out 
by mediation. Today, not a single school is without a 
building in the entire, district. 

(7) An interesting' innovation which evolved later was 

the planting of a hedge in placeof the (.boundary walls which were 
in demand every where. The cost of a boundary wail is notless 
than 60 to 70 thousand ~ a luxury unthinkable in schools which 
do not have even adequate roof. The fast growing and thick 
hedge cost only 400/-. 80 schools were selected for this . 

experiment where water availability was found reasonable. -The 
hedge was planted by the Forest Department and maintained by 
the Head Master and Sarpanch. 

3. Establishment of English'- Medieum scnools. 

Gurgoan being a poor district lacked good quality English 
medium schools as. wall.. While tackling the problems of rural 
illiteracy and village schools I also tried to create a facility 
for the urban people. In Gurgaon city with a population ofone 
lakh, there was only one Convent School which was not able to cope 
up ' with increased pressureon its capacity. The so-called elite 
of thetown wore particularly upset since they had to face humilia- 
tion and harassment at the hands ofthe authorities oftheonly 



school* I considered theproblem from various angles and decided 
that a good quality English medium senool can be set upin the 
voluntary sectorjust with a bit of guidance and patronage of 
the district administration. I, therefore, invited the members 
of the local Rotary Club and suggested the formation of an 
Educational Trust to start a good English Medium School. 
Initially they were different and nervous saying that this line 
was totally new to them? but eventually I reassured theraand 
promised that the educatinal aspect will be looked after by 
the experts and they need bother only about the finances. 
Accordingly, a Rotary Educational andservice Trust was establish 
ed. i highly competent Principal was approached to set up the 
school. Haryana Urban Development Au ; nority was requested 
to allot a five room primary school building in a sector where 
not a single nousehaa been constructed till then, it was plan™ 
ned that in the firstyear even if the school had 200 children 
it will be a good beginning. But the response of the people 
was so over-- whelming that w'ehad to admit almost 800 children 
in the very first year and that too despite the fact that 
the fees were fairly high since the school was started on Day 
Boarding pattern and where meals were provided. The number 
of rooms went up to 32 in almost a year. This proves that 
without theGovt spending a rupee the collector, by his origina- 
lity, can create' an institution for the benefit of the people. 
The response has proved that the model is replicable in every 
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small townwhere there is a problem of shortage of school and 
where a Rotary Club or Lions Club exists. The enquiries - • 
received by the Rotary Club fromits counter-parts in various 
parts of the country prove the point. 

(2) encouraged by the thundering success of Rotary public 
School experiment/ it was decided to start two English Medium 
Schools at the Sub Divisional Headquarter Nuh and Fe.ro zepur 
Jhirka. ^mentioned above the two sub Divisions are chronically 
backward and it was found that unwillingness of good officers 
tobe posted there on acoountof lack of facilities specially 
education created a vicious circle of backwardness. .The two 
towns already ted a building each for running a Bal Bhawan, an 
institution for creative hobbies for children after school hours. 
The buildings were in use only for three hours a day in the 
evening. The building was, therefore, improvised for running a 
school in the morning. The District Child Welfare Council in 
this c-ase provided the basic funds and the two schools were 
started in March, -1982. Nobody had visualised even in dreams 
that such backward anar-ea as. Mew at will hav.enot one but two 
English, medium schools some. day. The response of the people, 
even in rural areas, was extremely encouraging and each school 
had a strength of 150 students in the first year. It is likely 
to go up to 300 by April, 1983. Benefit accruing to officer's is 
evident from the fact that some officers who. were resisting the 
shifting of their offices to Mew at area willingly shifted as 
soon as the school was started. I am sure tnis experiment is 
possible any where, if tnere is initiative. 
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(4) LIBRARY OR BICYCLE 

The rural areas are schockingly deficient in Reading mate- 
rial, with the result that school going children and even, 
literate adults have no access to knowledge and infounation 
whatsoever. The establishment of a library in each village 
would be the obvious answer. But it will require massive funds. 

A low cost experiment in Rural Library Service called the Library 
on Bicycle was, therefore, conceived and tried on experimental 
basis in Gurgaon Block. In this project 8 villages were selected 
within a radius of 10-12 K.M. where a librarian on bicycle visits 
each village every week. The members were enrolled in an enrol- 
ment drive ana the membership rariges between 200 in one village t 
to 450 in another. The membership fee was just 25 paise and no 
monthly sue script ion or aavance security was asked for. Only 
the attestation of the sarpanch was considered sufficient 
qua ran tee against loss or damage to books. 

(2) The only infrastructure in this scheme was a 
bicycyle worth rs.450/- a folding convass shelf for Rs.30o/— 
and a metal trunk or almirah wortn Rs-500/-. The books were pro- 
vided by the District Library on loan. The only recurring expen- 
diture was rs . 5 00/ — to the Librarian and some cost of book 
binding. The scheme was launched in the eight villages with 
reasonable gap over a period of one and half years. Later on a 
Book bank was established where donations of old books and 
magazines were received from the people from schools and other 
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institutions. The collection drive was simple. An appeal 
the principal of the local Rotary Public school and other 
schools to address the students in the morning assembly seeking 
dona€ions brought forth enormous response and within two days 
the co llectJton reached over 6000 , which would have normally 
cost at least Rs . 60/ 000/ — . 

(3) The Gurgoan Project covered eight villages v as per 
the following schedule :- 


si. 

Name of the village 

Distance 

from 

Gurgaon 

Date of No. of 
openin g . mem- 
bers 

Issue Sc 
Return 
average of 
books per 
month. 

1. 

Dundahera 

9 

K*M« 

26.9.1980 

409 

307 

2. 

Carterpuri 

8 

K.M. 

76.9.1980 

' 407 

290 

3 / 

Ghamroj 

12 

K-M. 

25.8.1981 

364 

260 

4. 

i. \'j 

Gurgaon village 

2 

K .M . 

3.9.1981 

402 

205 

5. 

Sir hoi 

5 

K.M. 

18.12.1981 

288 

250 

6. 

Dharmapur 

5 

K .M. 

23.3. 1982 

278 

240 

7. 

Daulatabad 

4 

K.M. 

29.3.1982 

196 

230 

8. 

Alipur 

13 

K.M. 

30.3.1982 

3 13 

260 


(4). The funds for the mobile library were mobilized in 
the formof grant and donations from all possible resources as 
follows i- 

(i) Director, Higher Education Haryana . 10,000/- 

(ii) Discretion ary Grant of Deputy Speaker 5-,000/- 

(iii) RajaRam Mohan Roy Library Foundation 10,000/- 
©alcutta. .... ... 

(iv) District Red cross Society , Gurgaon 15,000/- 




(-5) with so much money the expenditure for one year was 
as follows!- * 


(i) Pay of one Assistant Mobile Librarian 
@ Rs.500/~ P -M. from sept, 1980 to 
August, 1981. ■ 

(ii) purchase of one Bicycle 

(iii) purchase of foldingcanvas shelf 

(iv) purchase of Books 
■ (v) Binding of Books 
(vi) Stationery, Printing etc. 

•• • • : TOTAL J 


<»;ooo/- 


450/- 

25 ©/- 

10 , 000 /- 

3,000/- 

1 , 000 /- 

20,700/- 


The expenditure can be brought down to Rs . 15 , 000/ - if the 
purchase ofnew books is reduced by half and donation is 
encouraged* 

(6) The success of the Project at Gurgaon encouraged us 
to lav. oh the experiment in the backward Block of Ferozepur 
jhirk._* One after another six villages have got the service 
so far, and very shortly another four village will be covered. 

(7) The scheme is replicable anywhere especially -after it 

has been dovetailed top anchay at samiti funds available for 

» v 

promotion of education, as mentioned earlier every Block in 
Haryana has a grant of Rs.24, 000/- which can easily be used for 
Library on Bicycle.- More donations/grants can be obtained by 
individual resourcefulness from the Minister* s discretion ary 
grants, village donation, donation of books, grant from Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy Library Foundation Calcutta, etc. It is proposed to 
extend the scheme to all the eight N.E-S. Blocks of the district 
within the next one year* 
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II. SOCIAL WELFARE 

' Theproblom of Health-care or lack of it in rural areas 
has engaged the attention of planners for a long time. The cost * 
inputs involved are so high that even the basic minimum health 
care cannot be promised before the beginning of the next 
century. In such a situation we found the homeopathic system 
of medicine as ideally suited for Indian conditions. Cheap and 
effective it is increasingly becoming popular. 

(2) in the last two years I set up 22 HbmeopathicDispen- 

saries all over the district. The. came to my mind after 

.seeing success of a charitable dispensary being run by the Arya 
Samaj society, Gurgaon, with some help from the District Red 
Cross Society and Municipal Committee, Gurgaon. The. Deputy 
Commissioner is the ex— officio chairman of the Dispensary. 

(3) The social workers involved in the project ware asked 
to form a Homeopathic council under the Red Cross with the inten- 
tion of opening such dispensaries in rural areas to extend 
medical aid to the remotest village of the district where a 
cheap, simple and effective medical aid was a great necessity. 
rs.20,000/- were mobilized on the spot from donations and 
grants. A Society w as established with the following aims 

and obj actives s- 

(a) To establish, maintain, manage and supervise 
Homepatthic dispensaries in the district. - 

(bO/ To educate people with simple lawsroof health thus 
raising the standard. of the naticrfs health. 



(c) To mitigate sufferings of siclc parsons of remote 
villages and backward areas where no medical aid/ whatsoever , 
is available* 

(d) To prevent infant mortality by providing services 
of a trained midwife in each dispensary. 

(e) To collect subscriptions , funds and other clarity 

from philanthropists/ religious bodies/ Govt, and semi Govt, 
establishments and utilise the same for furtherance of this 
noble cause, sufficient funds will be raised to form the ■ 

capital funds of the Oouncil. These will be placed in fixed 
deposits in Baaks. The interest realized from these funds and 
small monthly subscriptions from donors will form the working 
funds/ with which the homeopathic units will be opened and 
run. in this way these institutions will not starve for funds. 

(f) To build suitable small buildings with the help of 
panchayts and other Local Bodies to house the dispensaries. 

(4) The council also set up the its Sub-Divisional 
Branches/ Executive committee under the Deputy Commissioner at 
the distirct level and sub Divisional Officer at the Sub- 
Divisional level were set up with official and non-official 
members. The staff for each dispensary was prescribed as 
follows *- 

(i) One fully qualified Homeopath with 

at leaot four yeans Diploma Rs.650/- p.rn. 

(ii) One Trained Compounder Part Time rs. ISO/- p.rn. 

(iii) one trained mid-wif e-curn- attendant Rs. 60/- p.m. 

(pert Time) 

The total cost of running a dispensary comes to about Rs. 18/000/- 
per year including cost of medicines. ' ///.■/./ 



(5) The dispensaries became extremely popular/ some of 
them touching daily average of more than 100 patients. The 
total number of patients in the District who visited these 
dispensaries from £pril, 1931 to December 1982 comes to about 
three lac. 

(6) Cbilection of Funds:— Thedispensaries are run by 
public donations given not only in cash, but also in the form 
of medicines and free buildings. The Panchayats, Municipal 
Oomraittees/ Market Gommittees,Panchayat samiti/ District Red 
Cross etc. have made their contributions. Funds are also obtain- 
ed from Mewat Development Board. The Ministers* discretionary 
grant scheme and the matching grant scheme under which public 
donation is doubled was fully made use of. Already an amount 

of Rs . 6 lacs has been Bobilised. 

(7) Supervision & Monitorings- To see the efficient 
working of the dispensaries a 3 oard of Doctors visits every dis- 
pensary once a month where accounts, stocks and working is check- 
ed besides attending to complicated cases. The movement became 

so popular that the Gov't, is thinking of taking over tne dispen— • 
series or fiancing it on a matching basis. We are so encouraged 
by the response that we are making ambitious plan to start a 
Homeopathic Medical College and a Hospital - the first in Haryana. 
We have already found a donor who has given four acres of precious 
land worth Rs . 12 lacs and the total construction cost of about 
32 lacs. Therecurring cost of the college and hospital will only 
be approximately Rs.3 lacs, which will be raised locally. 



2. DISTRICT EYE RELIEF PROJECT 

another interesting experiment conducted in the district 
is about the control of blindness taken up by the District Red 
Cross °ociety with the help of Er.Rajendra Pi&sad Centre for 
■Cphthal sciences/ Govt, of India/ New Delhi.- 

(2) The whole thing started at a chance meeting with Dr. 
Madan Mohan/ chief Organiser' and Professor of Ophthamalogy , 

Dr. R.p. Centre for Ophthalmic sciences at one of the Eye 
Operation camps organised by theLions Club/ Gurgaon, with 
assistance from the District Red Cross. During discussions it 
was found that in order tohave any great impact in the 
prevention of blindness it was necessary to start multi pronged 
strat.. jY of involving voluntary' bodies like Lions and Rotary 
Clubs, District Red Cross/ the Hospital Administration of the 
District and guidance of Dr .R.P. Centre. It was decided 
to start a District Eye Relief 'Project, Gurgaon (Derpan) - A 
strategy for a 'Demonstration Model District* has been developed 
to control blindness witnin six to eight years. The salient 
features of tile plan of action are: — 

(i) To prevent blindness due to mal -nutrition and 
infections in rural areas by strenthgening the 
ophthalmic care services in all the existing 
peripheral health set-up (pHCs & sub Centres). 

(ii) To clear the backlog of cataract by involving 
voluntary organizations to build low cost hospitals 
in therural areas to acnieve targets of 8 to lOeye 
beds per 1,00,000 population. 

(iii) To ensure that aye care services reach the unreached, 
in remote, areas, as an extension of services from the 
local base hospitals. 

(iv) To develop a 'model rehabilitation schemefor the 

blind and visually handcapped in their own indige- 
nouous surrounding. 



(3) Gurgoan has a high load of blindness. A large percen- 
tage of population in this district Delongs to low- socio-economic 
group. Br.R.P. Centre for Ophthalmic sciences. New Delhi 
conducted preliminary surveys and on the basis of data collected 
a project was- prepared to develop Gurgaon as a model district 
for eye care services integrating them with general health 
services- in the district. 

(4) Strategy & Goals 

(i) Comprehensive eye health services e.e. preventive, 
promotive and rehabilitative, shali be provided to 
combat the blindness -and reduce the present incidence 
of estimated 1.4% to less than 0.5% by the year 1990. 
The strategy worked out for this model project, is 
outlined belows— 

(ii) TheDr.R.p. Centre for Ophthalmic sciences will be 
responsible for planning, manpower training organis- 
ing surveys, epidemiological research and coordina- 
tion of eye care services. 

(iii) TheState Govt, will provide facilities for developing 
•an integrated approach and strengthen the existing 
•health services by assuring availability of the man- 
power already sanctioned and other usual resources 
in the district* 

(iv) The District Eye Relief Society, Gurgaon, will pool 
the voluntary efforts in organising the various eye 
camps and\ funning of the charitable eye hospitals ./ 
built for the purpose. They shall mobilise the 
necessary resources for organising these activities. 

(v) Maximum efforts will be made to mobilise. the commu- 
nity participation fo'rproviding the services in the 
remote areas of the district and for building the 
infrastructure where Govt, facilities do not exist. 

(vi) Eye- health care at primary and and secondary level 
shall be developed in Gurgaon District by supplemen- 
ting theexisting health structure and mobilising 
additional rasourcesrequired for the purpose under 
National Programme for the control of blindness 1 
and other Governmental -and non-Governmentalagencies. 
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(5) Methodology 

■ ■ (i) -Intensive Health education through printed, spoken 

and picture words. 

(ii) Organisation of mini camps and extension services 
trirough ^istt. Mobile unit. 

(iii) Ulrenthening District and Taluka/ 1 Civil hospitals 
for 'teys belief work* ' • 

(iv) Setting up of rural eye hospitals in the voluntary 
sector. ; 

(v) Monitoring and evaluation of the Project shall be 
carried out every three years. 

(6) plan of Action 

A six dimensional plan of action was visualised toreduce 
theincidence of blindness from 1.5% to 0.5%. 

(i) survey 

(x±) Health Education on eye aamp 

(iii) Ophthalmic services 

(iv) Draining of medical and paia medical personnel. 

(v) continuous^ monitoring and evaluation. 

(vi) Rehabilitation of the blind. 

(7) without going into the details of the Project it will 
suffice- here to mention that by mobilising services of voluntary 
bodies and pooling in the resources at the district hospitals 
with guidance and technical support from Dr.R.p. centre a unique 
programme on such a vital • subject as blindness was evolved. 

Under the Project wehave already found a philanthropist who dona- 
ted a 25 lac worth building for a 40- Bed Eye Hospital at Pataudi. 
Another donation of a 10 Bed building is ready. The number of .. 
Eye Operation camps nas increased from 7 in I960 to 18 in 1982, 



The numb' 


The above experiments in educational ana neaitn 
demonstrate the kind o£ role Collector can still play 


work 


was done in many 


right perspective and not taKen as an atutmipu uu 
achievements. It is intended to show that despite "erosion" 
o£ oower and authority, much is still left .in the Collector 1 s 




ROLE OF THE COLLECTOR IN GUO AR AT - NEED FOR 
A REAPPRAISAL 

By 

Sanjiv Misra 

In recent. times the main focus of district administration 
has indisputably shifted away from the collection of revenue 
and the maintenance of : law and order towards economic 
development and the upliftment of the weaker ; s ect ions of the 
society. The role of the Collector in Gujarat State, who 
formally remains the representative of the government in the 
district, however intriguingly continues to be straight 
jacketted in the old colonial concept. Thus the Collector 
in -Gujarat is still essentially a revenue and law and 
order. ..man. This is despite the fatft that many of the revenue 
and magisterial functions which. he performs have lost the 
importance and significance that they had during the days of 
the British R a j '.hen the primary concern of district 
administration was with the collection of land revenue and 
the maintenance of law and order. It would, therefore, not 
be an exaggeration to state that many of the duties which the 
collector presently performs aye, despite the’ predominant 
status which he still enjoys in the district, somewhat out 
of tune with the’ aspirations of the people' o® the one hand - 
and the main thrust of governmental 1 action on the other. 

With the exception, perhaps 'of Maharashtra, the somewhat 
restricted role of the Collector in -‘Guj arat can' scarcely be 
said to be representative of the rest of the country. 
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Not unexpectedly, with the creation of these 
institutions the Collector, while theoretically remaining 
the- .administrative head of the district, was divested of 
any effective role in the development administration of the. 
district. The District Development Officer being an Officer of 
equal rank was in no way under' the control of the Collector. 

As a natural consequence the entire. development machinery 
in the district ins placed outside the, pale of the Collector’s 
authority. The influence, if any, that he continues to 
exercise, in. development matters is more due to the traditional 
status and prestige that still attaches to his position 
rather than, on account of any formal authority vested in him 
in this respect. The statje was thus set for the Collector 
to become primarily a reijulatory functionary somewhat out of 
tune with the primary thrust of government functioning in 
recant times. 

The result of this status quo or en tat ion • of the. 
Collector’s role is that he is greatly bogged down with 
routine and unimportant functions, while crucial matters 
like the monitoring and review of development programmes 
which concern the welfare of society as a whole do not strictly 
come within the scope- and purview of his' allotted functions. 
Apart from the fact that this considerably reduces the scofee 
for job satisfaction, it also has the following far reaching 
consequences 
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(a) The preoccupation of the Collector with routine 

•« 

work implies an underutilisation of his managerial 
capacity since it is an unquestionable fact that there 
is immensely greater scope for originality and 
ingenuity in the dynamics of develonment proorammes than 
magisterial or revenue uork of a routine nature, 

(b) It also implies the non-application of his administrative 
experience and the administrative clout which he 
carries by virtue of his predominant position in the 

i 

district set-up, to the real problems which concern 

the majority of the people such as poverty, unemployment, 

satisfaction of minimum needs, etc. j 

(c) With the rapid proliferation of developmental schemes 
and agencies there is more than ever a genuine need 

for an effective co-ordinating authority at the district 
level. The . Collector of the district is ideally placed 
to perform this role if only he could be more actively 
involved with the development aspects of district 

r 

administration. 

The conclusion seems inescapable that the involvement 
of the Collector in development .administration Would not only 
make his role more meaningful and satisfying, but also give 
a much needed fillip to the administration and effective ' 
co-ordination of such programmes by the harnessing of his 
administrative experience and clout for this C'uyonse. 
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From the above discussion , it will be evident that 
to moke the role of the Collector more in consonance with the 
main thrust of modern day administration, it would require a 
radical reorientation of his traditional role - from that of 
a preserver of the status quo to a dynamic agent of change. 

In concrete term, it is urgently necessary that the Collector 
is relieved of certain routine revenue and magisterial 
functions requiring little originality or application of mind 
in order to afford him greater elbow r^om to concentrate on 
the real problems of human welfare in the district. The 
recent involvement of the Collector with district planning 
has been a very welcome step since it has brought him into 
direct, contract with the multifarious aspects of development 
adminlstr-'t ion. However, saddled as he is with rout in q 
'functions, it is somewhat difficult for him to do real justice 

.to the planning and monitoring functions, which he isnow 

& 

required to perform as the Vice-Chairman of the District 
Planning Board. , 

i 

A practical way out in this situation would be to 
err- ate the post of a District Revenue Officer, who should 
handle most of the routine revenue functions which the 
Collector presently performs. If this is done then most of 
these .functions , such as those., pertaining to survey settlement, 
maintenance of records, remissions and suspensions of land 
revenue, etc., should bp handed over to the District Revenue 



Officer, Similarly, much of the quasi-judicial case work 
in the form of appeals against the orders of subordinate 
revenue officers, which do not require much originality or 
application of mind should also be handed over to him. The 
District Revenue .Officer could also be designated as the 
District Registrar for the purpose of the duties to be 
performed under the Stamp Act. 

• As far os the routine magisterial functions of the 
District Magistrate are concerned, they could uith ease be 
handed over to the Additional District Magistrate. This would 
pose no problems- administratively since in the normal course 
virtu lly all s uch matter which the District Magistrate 
.handles are ordinarily routed through the Additional District 
Magistrate. Thus delegation of these functions to the 
latter would not by and large involve any additional workload- 
only one level of decision making would haye been reduced. 

Some of the routine magisterial functions which could be so 
delegated to the Additional District Magistrate are:- 

(a) appointment, removal, suspension, etc., of Police Patels 
(an anachronistic village functionary quite irrelevant 
at present), 

(b ) all functions of the District Magistrate as Entertainment 
Tax Collector, 

(c) all functions relating to the regulation and control 
of cinema houses except the grant of T N .0 C.s' for 
setting up cinemas and suspension nr cancellation 

of cinema licences, - 

(d) all functions under the Explosives Manual, Petroleum 

Act , etc . ; -[.yd ; ' V 
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The. above changes among others would greatly reduce 
the routine magisterial work with the District Magistrate 
while in no way detracting from his primary function of 
being the chief custodian of law and order in the district. 

As far as the touring of the Collector is concerned, 
it should be done mainly with the objective of monitoring 
and inspection of Droorammes, which are directly concerned . 
with the welfare of the people. Routine revenue matters should 
occupy atvery s econdary .position . .Thus during his village 
visits, the Collector should mainly preoccupy himself with 
the review of the work done relating to the suoply of drinking 
water, Antyodaya schemes, house sites for landless, rural 
electrification, village roads, afforestation, family welfare, 
agricultural programmes, etc. Such visits will give him 
an important feedback regarding the efficiancy and success 
of various development programmes being undertaken in the 
district. This feedback and experience will enable him to 
discharge, effectively the planning and monitoring functions 
in' the capacity of the Vice-Chairman of the District Planning 
Board. For the Collector to reorienate . his touring towards 
the- above objectives it will be essential to largely relieve him. 
of the routine revenue inspection, and, audit of the village 
records, which are presently the primary purpose of his- 
village visits. 
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It could be very legitimately argued here that nothing 
prevents the Collector from looking into the above asoects 
of . developmental activity while inspecting the village 
revenue records and that he in fact ought to review these 
items during the course of, his visit to the village. While 
this argument may appear extremely convincing at first sight a 
closer examination of the issue would reveal otherwise. 
Firstly ? village visits of the Collector are traditionally 
fixed on revenue, work considerations and hardly ever keeping 
developmental aspects in mind. Secondly, inspection and audit 
of the village, revenue records is itself a time consuming 
affair, the same could more sensibly be employed in matters 
relating to the welfare of the people. Finally ^due to the 
traditional association of revenue inspections with the 
Collector's visit to the village he has inevitably acquired 
the image of being primarily a revenue functionary - an' image 
which will require to be quickly obliterated if he is to 
play the dynamic role envisaged of him , in the present day 
context. If revenue inspections are at all to be a part of 
the Collector’s Village visits they will have to be 
considerably shortened down, the stress being on the absolutely 
key-items which require the personal attention of the Collector 
himself. The detailed audit of the village records must 
invariably be left to the lower revenue functionaries. The 
continued obsession with village revenue audits is one of the 




major stumbling blocks towards a modern approach to district 
administration in Gujarat State. 

Let us now examine some of the possible arguments against 
the afrangement proposed above. One of the arguments which is 
often adduced against actively involving the Collector irv 
development activities is that such a step. would result in the 
Collector coming into conflict with Panchayati Raj institutions 
which have been entrusted with the implementation, of most 
of the development programmes of the State Government, .Such 
an argument is, however, specious since no transfer of power 
or functions from the Panchayati Raj institutions is conceived 
of in the new arrangement. The Collector’s involvement would 
be confined to the planning, coordination, monitoring and 
reviewing of development programmes, (functions which have 

a 

become vitally flecessary looking to the rapid proliferation 
of development schemes and agencies at the district level), 
rather than with the details and modalities of their day to. 
day administration. There is, therefore, no question of any 
conflict involved here. On the contrary the Collector would 
be in a position to actively assist the implementing agencies 
in giving added momentum to the development programmes 
implemented by them by virtue of his administrative 
experience and the clout th'at he carries as the ^representative 
of the government in the district. 
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An often repeated argument for the status cjuo goes 

t 

something like this: "As the representative of the government 
in the district, the Collector is expected to concern , 
himself with all aspects of district administration not 
merely revenue, and law and order, .There is, therefore, 
nothing which prevents him from performing a dynamic ro • 3 
in respect of development programmes if he has the required 
initiative. After all he is the Chairman of so many 
committees which concern themselves , with virtually every 
conceivable activity in the district. All that is required 
is a positive attitude on the part of the Collector and a 
proper management of his time”* 

This line of reasoning though apparently convincing is 
only partially valid. A positive attitude and proper 
management of time can salvage the situation to some extent. 
The misapplication of the Collectors time and the severe 
constraints that it imposes on his freedom of action cannot, 
however, be wished away. At present the Collector performs 
a constant tightrope walk between the routine and the non- 
routine aspects of his work. In any case it. would be bad 
administration to leave such crucial aspects of governmental 
functioning to the mercy of an individual’s initiative. In 
bureaucratic organisations, it is always necessary to 
formalise and institutionalise the role which a functionary 
is required to play. It is, therefore, not enough to say : 
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"The Collector could always do that if he had the requisite 
initiative". On the contrary it must be unambiguously 
stated that j "the Collector is required to perform such a-rnf 
such functions". To institutionalise and formalise the new 
role which the Collector would be expected to play, it would 
be extremely necessary to designate him as an ex-officio 
Ooint Development Commissioner on the same pattern as he 
has already been designated as an ex-officio Doint Commissioner 
of Industries, 

One consequential advantage of this reorienting of the 
Collector’s role. uould be to mitigate some of the undesirable 
consequences of the sharp dichotomy between the Panchayat and 
Revenue Departments in the oresent day district administration. 
Ope of the unfortunate effects of this great divide has been 
that one important half of the government machinery in the 
■district (namely that under the revenue department) is 
uninvolved with the problems of development which vitally 
affect the welfare of the people. It is not., for a moment being 
suggested that the revenue machinery should be involved in 
the implementation of development programmes. However, due, to 
Its traditional orientation and the inflexible division 
between revenue and development matters as mentioned above 
even the minimum necessary involvement and concern regarding 
development activities seems to be lackin.s as far as the revenue 
machinery in the district is concerned. To illustrate, it 




would indeed be a rare Mamlatdar (Tehsildar) who makes 
inquiries about the assistance being given to Antyodaya 
families or the progress made in the minimum needs programme 
during his Visits to the village. In case some representations 
are made on this subject, he would in all probability shrug 
it off as being a matter not concerning his department. As 3 
consequence of this departmental mode of thinking an important 
and impartial feedback oft the progress and efficacy of 
development schemes is lost to government. With the active 
involvemant of t'hc Collector with matters relating to 
development these departmental fetters would to some extent 
be loosened since the subordinate revenue officers would 
then be expected to keep themselves well acquainted with the 
progress of development activities uithin their respective 
jurisdictions. 

To conclude, therefore, the c^se seems to be overwhelmingly 
in favour of actively Involving the Collector in Gujarat in 
development matters which form the main thrust of to-day's 
administration. Apart from making his role much more creative 
and meaningful it will also go a long way in giving this vital 
institution a more relevant and dynamic image. After all the 
government In a welfare State represents something much more 
than just revenue and law and order. Can the representative 

m 

of such a government in the district represent anything 
less? 

*■'** ******* 



EFFECTIVENESS OF DISTRICT ADMINI 3 PR ATIQH - 
DESIGN OF A 11 SYSTEM !. 1 ~ 

- FAN I BHU SAN DAS 
COIiLECTOR 
KBONJHAR DISTRICT 
ORISSA. 

WHY A "NEW SYSTEM 18 ? 

Th • Institution of District Magistrate and Collector 
is the legacy of British Rule. The post Independence period 
in the Country has brought about innumerable social and 
economic reforms which have given rise to new hopes and 
increased the ambition level of the people in general. To 
fulfill this expectation, it is necessary to expedite . the 
process of change 'hr-ugh design of a suitable "System". In 
the new socio-economic environment, the District Administra- 
tiontion has to reorganise itself not only to solve the 
i mire di ate and present problems but to initiate suitable action 
programmes at the grass root levels to mould the future for 
establishment of a humanised community. 

India's agricultural e conomy justifies the disperse 
growth of villages. It is to be reckoned that in spite of 
progress of industrialisation in the Country the village 
system continues to strengthen its base. Consolidation of 
settlements leading to urbanised structures, with the 
progress of industrialisation is a myth. It is, therefore, 
necessary to reinforce the village economy for the healthy 
and bal a nce growth of agricultural and industrial sectors. 
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Analysis of human organisations in a predominantly 
agricultural society highlights the necessity of smaller 
sett laments (village) for effective channelisation of socio- 
economic activities. Before the independence of the 
Country the villag- s were subjected to serious stresses and 
strains in different political set-up. During the 
British Roj and also before the Rulers restricted their 
activities mainly in the physical space where there were 
heavy concentration of population which were subsequently 
recognised as urban centres. The performance of the Rulers 
was judged ]»y the voice of people living in these urban 
areas. As a result, welfare of the people living in the 
villages was completely neglected. The despair and 
frustration brewed in the rural habitations could not be 
brought to the notice of the administration due to 
predominance of urban voice. The call for freedom of the 
Country by Gandhiji raised new hopes in the minds of the 
villagers for which they participated whole-heartedly with 
the freedom movement. 

The independence of India electrified the spirit cf 

the people both in urban as well as in the rural areas with 

new hopes and ambitions. Avenues opened up for the 

frustrated rural mass to ventilate their problems and 

a 

grievances. The village frustrated youth' were ijp hurry 

m ct 

for a change a nd in an effort to bring about change 
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immediately, they rushed to 'urban areas. Availing the 
improved infrastructure they merged themselves in the urban 
stream of life,. This process continued for some time after 
which the rural migrants to the urban areas became parasites 
due to over crowding arid satur ation of the available socio- 
economic infrastructure. The 5-year plans of the Country 
spelled out many programmes for development of villages by 
allocating substantial funds. But in spite of clear objective 
set out in the 5 -year plans, the desired result of improving 
the economic condition of rural mass is yet to be achieved. 
During these years after independence the economy of the 
Country has been diversified in various new and dynamic 
programmes. Such forward looking effort has also given rise 
to a process of rapid changes of values in different spheres 
of life. In the village level the problem of conflict of 
values- amongst and between younger and older generations has 
also aggravated the level of dissatisfaction, disharmony and 
jealousy which have attributed to the retardation of develop- 
ment process. An unhealthy trend of "spoon-feeding" has also 
developed in the village. Unless the villagers are motivated 
to participate whole-heartedly in various programmes of 
development with, an attitude of "Sell: -help" it will not be 
possible to achieve the objective of total development. The 
crux of the ; problem is to evolve a ’system’ for effective 
execution of designed programmes at grassroot levels in 
commensurate with the overall strategy of development. 
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This is the challenge for the District Administration which 
should involve itself totally* for transformation of the 
members of the community into productive human resources. 
CONCEPTUAL FOUNDATION 

There are four conceptual foundations to the new 
approach of grassroot managements 

1. Harnessing the youth energy in the village itself 
by engaging them in gainful occupation; 

2. Motivating the youth ; (a) to take the responsibility 
of socio-economic problems of each and every family 
of the village in close collaboration with the 

Govt, machinery? (b) to fill up the gap between the 
. required socio-economic infrastructure of village 
and that of provided by Govt, by direct contribution? 

3. Developing a strong sense of belonging for the 
village and an attitude of ‘'self-help" for creation 
of homogeneous village organisations? 

4. Creating "Institution" at the village level for 
channelisation of socio-economic -activities in tie 
right direction. 

At no point of time, it will be. possible for any 
Government to provide £$o% employment to all th-»* youth- . 

The avenues for harnessing the energy of the youtjh must be 
explored for restoring and strengthening the social prder . 
Considering the trend in the growth of population and pac? 
of development, the urban centres in the settlement system 
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cannot provide employment to all the eligible . workers, 
process of urbanisation to bring about socio-economic 
changes in a predominantly rural society has not been very 
useful. The answer to the problem is to "hold back" the 
youth • in villages in gainful occupations. In order to 
achieve this objective it is necessary to motivate the 
youth., besides imparting various vocational trainingto 
them, which can be adopted in the villages. The present 
approach of migration to urban centres with expectation of 
errployment should be changed by motivating the youth . Once 
motivation is successful the youth can be settled in suitable 
occupations in the villages according to their ability and 
interest through various ongoing schemes of the Government, 
like Integrated Rural Development, 20 Tbint Programme and 
Economic Renab ili tat ion of Rural Poor etc. 

The "family" being the lowest level of social 
organisation is to be provided with adequate socio-economic 
opportunity for its grorth. The welfare of "each"f an ily 
is the ultimate objective of any benevolent Government. 

Broad policies and action programmes for development are 
decided at higher levels of administration, which in course 
percolate to the lowest level of social organisation. The 


gap between highest and lowest level of administrative 
machinery is wide enough to dilute the very objective of 
execution of programme at the level of the village,, unless 
adequate steps are tahen to deaan a system to deliver the 
goods. Personnels for execution of the programmes at the 
village level are not fully aware of the objective designed 
at the highe " leve ls. Besides, they are also not adequately 
trained and motivated to achieve the objective. It is also 
not possible to improve their performance with best efforts 
of Supervising Officers. In the "system" to be designed 
for delivery of the benefits to the lowest level, it is 
essential that the role of the villagers especially the 
youth should be integrated wit h the Government machinery. 

The training and motivation of the rural youth,- should be 
designed properly so that they themselves take care of the 
development and management of rural affairs with the catalvstic 
role of the Government. The youth should be settled in 
different gainful occupations in the village itself with tire 
assistance of various ongoing projects and in return it will 
be their duty and responsibility to contribute their might for 
welfare of each and -every family of the village. The 
contribution of the villagers to fill up the gap of the 
required physical as well as socio-economic infrastructure in 
the village- will go a long way to achieve the objective of 
‘development. A strong sense of belonging for the village 



^The main functions of such servioe institutions 
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and an attitude of "self-help" arc the two most irrportarit 
for 

determinants aft rimp lament at ion of this new approach. It 
-requires ^ -'system 1 to be 'built on these solid conceptual • 
foundations which will ensure performance at grassroot level 
service i^iati t uti ons^should be to produce of economic goods, 
provide public goods and to nsure governance and administra- 
tion of justice at the villa* level. 

Presently the villages have lost their cohesiveness 
resulting in "mob"/ for which there; is total fragnentation of 
the community giving rise to self-oriented spirit and action. 
The forces 1 ‘of group dynamics have become inert and the 
villages are converted to conglomeration of lifeless brick 
and mud stun ctures. To correct the existing situation/ 
creation o£ organic Institution in each and every village is 
essential ui Idi ng process. There is no alternative to 

this, whiou must be achieved by formulation of strategies and 
action pro gi ammo s by the District Administration/ through the 
tools like Motivation, Cooperation, Communication, Perception 
and Belief in human dignity etc. 

THE IMPLE MB^iTATICN OF THB "SYSTEM". 

A beginning has been made in "Kenpasara" one of 
2108 villages of Keonjhar district in Orissa. On 2nd October 
1981 a rrseting was held in the village where all the youths 
and old participated and analysed critically the present 
trend and approach of development. They also discussed 

// bring the people together for reviving the contnunity 


various alternative solutions for -over all welfare of each 
and every family of the village. The villagers were convinced 
that even with million dollar . Government investment it will 
not be, possible to achieve the desired result, unless the 
villagers create an environment of involvement and "self-help". 
They also realised that the present attitude of acquisition 
of w a 1th and property at the cost of every thing. is a 
• meaningless mad-race. Life is continuous with a pause 
(known as. "death"). The pause changes the mode and quality 
of life which is directly dependent on the activities and deeds 
before the pause. One should develops such attitude in life, 
so that the short spans before the pauses are utilised purpose- 
fully for strengthening the human bond and fellow feeling, 
instead of cut-throat spirit strangulating the very base of 
humanity. The youth and old took vow to change their approach 
of life, adopt the organic philosophy of life., environment 
and "self-help". A "process" and not a "project" has started 
in "Kempsara" which is. now on the way to bring about revolu- 
tionary changes in the rural India. During the year 1981-82, 
after "Kempasara", this process has also been started in one 
village of each of the rest 12 Blocks of the district. 

During the year L98 2-83 a methodology has been 
evolved’ to "set in" the process in all the 210 8 villac^ 5 * 
of the district, keeping in view the basic objective of 
producing the required economic goods, public goods and to 
ensure proper administration- of justice at village level with 
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the principle of "self-help" and full participation of the 
villagers to maximise the level of satisfaction of the 
people. The step by step action to be taken for successful 
implementation of the new concept are a s follows: 

1. Motivation of the youth and the villagers for 
"self-help" and for full and complete involvement 
in the village . development programmes. 

2. The youth of the village are to be assigned 
with the following jobs. 

a) R-equirements of each and every youth of the 
village for settling himself in some gainful 
occupation are to be worked out. 

b) Working out the present income of each family 
and suggesting additional inputs for improving 
the income of the families of the village. 

c) The social problems of each family including 
health, education etc. should be worked out. 

d) Problem of families if any, relating to 
administration of justice are to be i dent if 4-.©^ • 

3. After above is complied the Block Development Qf cer 

"'.the Extension Officers will discuss with the 
youths and the villagers and finalise the required 
inputs for e a ch youth, and family of the village. 

4. The requirement of social and physical infrastructure 
should be worked out in detail by the Block in 
consultation with the villagers. 


5. The Block Development Officer after finalisation 

of the above steps should take -the following action. 

a) Move District Rural Development Agency (DRDA) for 
declaring the village as special cluster under 
Integrated Rural Development ( IRD) if not already 
included in the ird Cluster. 

b) Forward the applications of the youths and families 
to the Banks for sanction ana disbursement of loan 
.and ensure that the benefits are delivered as 
quickly as possible. The sanction should be 
preferably done in the village itself by the 

Bankers where the Block Development Officer should 
also r emain present. 

c) Prepare plan and estimate for development of the 
Physical infrastructure in the village where the 
contribution of the youths and villagers should be 
included. 

6. The Extension Officer will be accountable for 
management 'and development of 10 to' 15 villages. Each 
village will have a Grassroot Manager (GRH) properly trained 
and motivated, to look after the welfare of the families of 
the village. The Extension Officer can easily communicate 
with the GRMs for carrying out effectively different develop- 
ment programmes in the village. 

7. The Block Development Officer should take steps 

in consultation with different authorities for proper administ- 
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ration of justice in the village. At the village level the 
Revenue Inspector and Police should be involved for settle- 
ment of land disputes and .other local litigations. 

An organisational iructure has also been devised 
to channelise the concept into a "system" at the crassroot 
level. a block is usually' manned by a Block Development 
Officer with 8 to 10 Extension Officers. There are on an 
average of 150 to 200 villages in a Block. Each Extension 
Officer has been given charge of 10 to 15 villages for the 
total welfare for which he is made fully accountable. The 
Extension Officer visits his villages at least once in a month 
to properly communicate with the people for effective 
implementation of the links of the "system". Motivating the 
pecple in the desired direction is the most challenging job 
to be accomplished. An ihiear archy of communication process 
is established in which the Grassroot Manager (‘1RM) is at the 
lowest level and the Block Development Officer(BDO) is at the 
top level of the ‘system* . The GRM is the most important 
person directly responsible for the management of rural 
affairs. He is not a Govt. employee . He belong to the 
village for which he has taken the responsibility of welfare 
of each and every family. This responsibility has been taken 
by the GRM in return to the contribution of the ‘system* by 
which he is able to engage himself in a fruitful occupation. 
The- ■■ Key personnel ; are the GRM/ Extension Officers and SDOs 



who are to be- trained and motivated to articulate their 
thinking process and action towards development and 
management of the village. An "Institute for Management 
of Rural Affairs" has been established in the rural 
surroundings of Gonasika/ a beautiful growth centre located 
at 30 KMs from Keonjhar. This Institute has a pivotal 
role to play in the motivation and training of the key 
personnel for ensuring healthy growth of the "system" so that 
rural environment becomes organic to provide adequate scope 
for fulfilment of ambitions and aspirations of million of 
people living in Country side « 

NATIONAL SCENE AMD "THE 51 STEM" . 

Prom the news paper media and other communication 
channels it appears that there is a crisis in the social/ 
economic and moral spheres of life in the Country which may or 
may not be true. But it is also the duty of every citizen 
to find out and suggest ways and means of overcoming the 
crisis so that the social order, is maintained. It will be 
of no use to shout on the top of the roof about the maladies 
only, without articulating the thought for corrective 
measures. The inevitable and effective approach can only 
be from grass root level of the society instead of top level 
action. The designed system is one of the grass root 
approaches to strengthen the socio-economic base which will yield 
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desired results for consolidation at the National level. The 
successful implementation of the concept with the designed 
"system 1 * will provide ample opportunity to utilise the 
energy of the youth for productive purposes at the lower 
level of hurten organisations and restricting the rural 
urban migration; thereby increasing the level of satisfaction 
of people and ultimately restoring the eroding human values 
and social order. 

The effectiveness of the District Administration 
can be increased by adoption of this "system" which ensures 
development of integrated human progress, thorugh restru- 
cturing of organisation. Community involvement. Self-reliance 
and Social action with the cbhe-.sive ingredients of human 
values and acceptance of Man as Man. 




INSTITUTIONALISING GRASSROOT 

* ? * FAN I .. BHUSAN DAS, 

COLLECTOR, KEONJHAR DISTRICT 
OR IS SA . 

Our thoughts are at cross roads. We 
encourage professionalism and specialisation in all the . 
fields of activities like Space Technology, Medical, 
Engineering, Social Sciences, Econometrics and what not, 
but when it comes to consolidation of "Human Organisation", 
we discard it as a dream. "Independence of India", 

"Landing of Man at Moon" were dreams once upon a time, 
which are now realities. Patronage, Conviction and 
continuous and concerted efforts are the keys to translate 
the concepts' into practices. With all those spectacular 
achievements in various spheres, what has happened to the 
"human organisation"? It is in a continuous process of 
disintegration. One of the main reasons is the narrow 
outlook of the development in each activity restricted 
in its limited sphere with out establishing desirable 
relationship with other activities and being devoid of 
the component of human reaction and its welfare. Such 
attitude is responsible for the' existence and nurturing 
of poverty and plenty side by side, not only in the field of 
economic development but in all technological, sociological, 
and other spheres of activities. Development and enrichment 
of individual organisation of any branch Of political, 
social, economic and technological structure at the cost 
of .human organisation is suicidal. 


The development . of Human organisation has 
come a long way since the beginning of the civilisation. 
Knowing well the objective, we are moving away from it by 
our divergence action due to predominance of thoughts to 
achieve success in individual structure. This needs a 
change. But the complexity of the problem is so perturbing 
that we are scared of initiating any -thought for corrective 
measures as a result are looming around the "present" 
without looking forward to the "future". 

The. present and the future are dependent 
on each other and in no case one should be allowed to 
grow at the cost of. other. Over emphasis on the present 
maladies only without evolving corrective measures and 
without advance designing of action programme for the 
future is drs astrous for the Society. Maladies, ills, 
wrong doings occurring at a particular point of time 
should be tackled to provide immediate relief. It is also 
essential for articulation of thinking process and action 
in a positive way to eliminate the same in future. 

Devoting entire time, energy, resources etc. for mud 
throwing at each other and to arrived a short term adhoc 
remedy without an eye for the future will make us liable 
for an explanation to the coming generation who takes over 
the management of human organisation in course of time. 

To many the thought or action in this direction may appear 
to be an utopian concept, but there is no other alternative 
to start a process of change which will mould the future 
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for strengthening and enrichment of human organisation. 

It is comparatively easier to construct high technology 
building, bridge , space capsule etc. but it is extremely 
difficult to build an organic machine '“THE MAN" whose 
thoughts, actions, behaviours are conducive for healthy 
growth of the human Society. The MAN by now has got the 
recognition of performing impossible acts in the Universe, 
but can hra not construct himself in the right way to 
save the sinking boat of humanity? For any scientific 
and technological innovation the beginning is always from 
a laboratory, the bottom most level of operation. For the 
innovation of the technology of Man, the bottom most, ie., 
the Grass Root Level is tho "Unit of Village" where 
limited number of families forming the lowest rung of 
ladder in the society react with each other. This is the 
laboratory for starting the innovation process of Man and 
renovating the structure of his organisation. 

.After the laboratory is located, next 
question arises about theories and principles basing on 
which the reconstruction of Man can be taken up. The given 
factors like the technological, economic forces and the 
present inert and inorganic social forces, with the decaying 
and deteriorating "Value System'! are the critical 
accomplishments, on which the derivation of the theories 
are to be made. The task before us is the fulfillment of 
basic human and social values for improving the quality 
of life. Two of the most Important tools viz? training 



and motivation are to be suitably designed at the Grassroot 
Level/ besides other complex tools -to be' thought of* 

A humble beginning has been mad in this 
direction in Keonjhar District of Orissa* An “Institute 
for Management of Rural Affairs” has been started at 
Gonasika, Grassroot Management is the dynamic organ of 
the Institution it manages. Every village is a 'service 1 
Institution having a distinct character through which 
the socio-economic inputs are delivered to its members. 
Without effective management there would be only a mob, 
not an institution. Managing the resources of the 
' Institution for performance is the need of the day. This 
would only be possible by proper training and motivation 
of the villagers, who are the tools of management for 
harnessing the resources. The birth of this Institute 
has its embryo . in the concept "MANAGEMENT FOR PERFORMANCE 
OF SERVICE INSTITUTION AT THE GRASSROOT LEVEL TO IMPROVE 
THE QUALITY- OF LIFE " by designing right skills, techniques 
and tools* 

No society, however affluent it may be, 
can thrive without sustenance of human values which 
basically are Truth, Right Conduct, Love, peace and 
Non-violence. The course contents of the Grassroot 
Management have been designed with special emphasis on 
sustenance and enrichment of human values with desirable 
relation to development process of physical, economic, 
technological, political and social resources. Subjects 
like Education, Health, Nutrition, Public Health, 
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Economic Inputs, (Agriculture, Soil Conservation, Industries, 
Pisciculture etc, ) Co-operative Movement, various Govt, 
programmes. Social Responsibility, Communication, Human 
Values etc. besides; vocational -training; are designed 
suitably for rendering the knowledge fruitful at the 
villages. The Institute has taken up "the Challenge of 
training and motivating rural youth ’with the following 
objectives 

i) Strengthen the 'benefit delivery' system of -the 
Country's 5-vear plan, the New 20-Point Programme 
and Economic Rehabilitation of Rural poor, 

ii) Establish close and intimate 'Link* between the 
rural people and Government machinery *. 

iii) Motivate people through ' Grass root Managers ‘ to 

take responsibility of the 'Total Development* of 
the villages by integration of 'Self help' 
attitude with the Government programme, 

iv) Rejuvenate the ageing and deteriorating human 
values namely; Love, Right Conduct, Peace, 
Non-violence, Truth arid establish, distinct and 
desired relationships between the ‘value system* 
and 'Development* for all round gfowth of the 
-man-kind. 

V:h : \ The rural youth , selected one from 
each village by the people themselves are designated as 
Grossroot Manager (GRM) • At the Institute, suitably designed 
training and motivation programme attempt successfully to 
reconstruct the GRM in the innovative approach after which they 


are sent back to their respective villages with "the task of 
reconstructing each and every member of the village community 
in tlie new philosophy so that the process of change towards 
strengthening of the human organisation starts and travels 
upward. The GRMs who are within the age group of 18-30 are 
merely the workers and not the leaders of the’ village 
community. An organisation-structure has been devised to 
channelise the concept into a 'system' at the grassroot level. 
A Block is usually manned by a Block Development Officer 
with 8 to 10 Extension Officers. There are on an average 
of 150 to 200 villages in a Block. Each Extension Officer 
has been given charge of 10 to 15 villages for the total 
welfare for which he is made fully accountable. The 
Extension Officer visits his villages at least once in a 
month to properly communicate with the people directly and 
through the GRMs for effective implementation of the links 
of the 'system'. 

Motivating the people in the desired 
direction is the most challenging job to be accomplished. 

A hierarchy of communication process is established in 
which the Grassroot Manager is at the lowest level and 
the Block Development Officer is at the top of the 'system 1 . 
The GRM is the most important person directly responsible 
for the management 6f rural affairs. He is not a Government 
employee. He belongs to the village for which he has taken 
the responsibility of welfare of each and every family. 

This responsibility has been taken by the GRM in return 
to the con tribute on of the ''system 1 by which he is able 
to engage himself in a fruitful occu^fctian. The key personnel 
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■in the ’system 1 are the GRM # Extension Officers and the 
33DOs who are to be trained and motivated to articulate 
their thinking process and action towards development and 
management of the village communities,. 

The duties and responsibilities of the GRMs 
have been divided into three category viz; ‘Dos for himself"/ 
"Motivate villagers" and "Report to higher level". 

I. DOS FOR HIMSELF 

He shall : 

1) maintain family inventory in the village in the 
prescribed proforma. 

2) enlist unemployed youth and under-employed youth 
and suggest occupation for full time employment 
after discussion with -the villagers and the youth . 

3) assess requirement of physical infras tructnre in the 
villages., 

4) suggest additional economic inputs required for 
each family of the village in consultation with 
the villagers. 

5) repair portion of the tube wells above the ground 

6) hold meeting in -the village once in a month 

7) attend to 'the first-aid requirement of the villagers 

8) identify symptomatics 

9) settle petty village disputes in consultation with 
the local police and the Revenue Inspectors 

10) take up minor repairs of agricultural implements 

11) look after and manage the assets created in the 
village both for the community and for the individuals. 

II, MOTIVATE VILLAGERS 
He shall motivate: 

1) people for acceptance of family welfare programme. 

,2) parents for regular attendance of children in the 
schools 
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3) villagers lor. successful implementation of various 
schemes taken up in 'the village giving emphasis 

on “Self-help" and contribution of -the people. 

4) villagers for repayment of Government due s. 

Bank clues and cooperative dues. 

5) villagers for prohibition 

6) a spirit of people’s whole hearted initiative and 
participation in development programme with the 
Govt, support and not vice-versa 

7) awareness of the people on Social responsibility 
stressing on : 

* Role of spiritualism in human life 
4 Role of individual in "the society 

* eradication of present maladies in society like 
jealousy, greed* desire to become rich by unfair 
means overnight* intolerance etc. 

* Mutual Co-operation 

^ Cgjtc of public properties 

* Conservation of trees and fores .s 

* Civic sense 

* Self-help attitude and not to spoon feeding 

I 11 . REPORT TO HIGHER LEVEL 

He shall reports 

1) non-availability of essential commodities and 
mal distribution thereof to the 8D0. 

2) out-break of epidemic to the Multi Purpose Worker of 
Health Deptt. 

3) cattle epidemic to the nearest Veterinary Field Staff. 

4} incidence of post and disease and epidemic of crops to 

the nearest Village Agricultural Workers. 

5) incidence of natural calamities to the Revenue Inspector. 

6) delay in elocution of development programme in the 
village to the EDO. 

■The duties and responsibilities of the GRMs 
arc designed hr performance in the village which will 
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offer solutions to the individual and community's immediate 
problems arid as well as to frame the right mould to channelise 
the future. 

The concept of r Grassroot Management for reconstructing 
'THE MAN* and renovating the human organisation is no doubt 
one of the impossible tasks before us. Many impossible tasks 
and dreams have been converted into realities. This task is 
to be made possible for the very existence of • the Man and his 
organisational structux. The translation of this concept 
into practice has been started in Keonjhar District of Orissa 
from the beginning of 1982, The dimensions of the problems are 
so horrifying, that some-times, one gets disheartened. Few 

t 

cases of success within this little span of time provide 
encouragement and the words of Swami ’fvekananda "Arise, 

Awake and Stop not till the goal is reached" resound the ears 
of the executors of the concept and give them the courage to 
march ahead. One of the most important problems is the 
acceptance and recognition of this concept of development at 
higher levels, programmes are being formulated through 
organisation of Seminars etc. for proper communication of the 
idea. Every individual in the present society should react to 
this dream and contribute in a positive way to make "the 
present" socially satisfying and to frame a right mould for 
"the future" to .channelise the environmental forces (both Man 
made and Natural ) for enrichment of human organisation through 
institutionalisation of grassroot management. 




A TREATISE ON THE- ROUS OF COLLECTOR 
IN DISTRICT ADM HI I ST RAT ION WITH PA RTICULAR 
REFE RENCES TO TH E PHASE W if H "c OMi'-iUNITY DEVEIOPMENT 
AND PAt ICHAYAl™ RAJ"~ 

*> D S IZS2BLI CT ISM . * * T ~ - By V.Chandralekha, I. A S . 

I am happy and thankful to the State Government of Tamil 

Nadu for having nominated me to participate and deliver a 

lecture on Public Administration in this Seminar conducted under 

the auspicesof the Indian Institute of public Administration, 

New Delhi*. From my student days, I have been getting myself 

interested in studying the various concepts of the public 

Administration. There have been changes in the structural and 

functional aspects of the Public Administration in our country 

for the past 4 decades after the attainment of independence* A 

public Administrator has got important role to play in the life 

of the people. It is this branch of Government that touches 

more directly and more strikingly than any other, the lives of 

the citizens. As a District head, I have had occasions to feel 

that with the high rate of illiteracy in ourcountry, an ignorant 

villager may not know any tiling of the Constitution of the 

country, but he views the Collector a District head, as a king~ 

pin of District Administratioh, a symbol of authority and a 

living reality to him. During the "Grievance Day” •and: on the 

days I go for the conduct of "Mass contact Programme f 

individuals in all walks of life approach the Collector for 

alleviating their grievances and seek remedy touching their 

problems, economic. Social religious and even personal problems* 

The People expect a wide variety of services and protection. 

To Rural India, the Collector has always been held in esteem, 

as an Officer who could solve their difficulties, an officer to 

whom they could always go for action andhelp and an officer who 
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would always coma to their help and. rescue in many troubles 
to which rural India is exposed* The ideals o£ democracy # prog- 
ress, prosperity and protection of the common man can ho obtained 
only through impartial honest and efficient administration. 

An administrator should be neutral in politics and serve faith- 
fully any political party which canes into power. He should have 
an agreeable personality, possess the ability to get along with 
the people, have character and integrity, and have quality of 
leadership and be able to make a high percentage of correct 
decisions without undue procrastination. In the field of 
Government, he must possess some aptitude for getting along with 
po li tic i aiis. 

The Report of the 3orabay State "Land Revenue and General 
Administration and Managed Estates 1947" says, "In spite of all 
that has been recently said to the contrary , the Gal lector is 
still the interpreter to the people of his district of a system 
of Government designed to be paternal and benevolent. He has 
■wide apportuniti.es of doing lasting good to the people. It is 
not only in times of famine and epidemics that he does a great 
deal and grants relief and help to those who need it. Both in 
the Headquarters and in the course of his tour, he is ready to 
listen to all complaints and grievances and does his cost to 
remove them". 

It is difficult job to locate the priority over the various 
wings of theDistrict and Administration* All the spheres of 
activities of theoollector. Revenue, Magisterial Executive and 
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Developmental functions are equally important. Considering the 
present context and the need, I would like to deal with the 
Developmental functions of theDi strict* Before going into 
the details of development activities, I would like to deal 
with some of . the. general aspects of the public administration 
and the role of the collectors in thenistrict Administration 
in the past and present* 

(2) Public . Administration andRolo of District Acluinis tration s 

public Administration has a very important place in the 
life of the people. It is a vital social process charged with 
implementing great plans. It is a part of the Social Cultural 
end Economic life of a Nation and is a permanent force in her 
life, public Administration carries out functions which are 
vital for thevery existence of the people such as maintenance 
of Law and Order, supply of essential commodities, provision 
of housing and clothing. Itis bound to foot to the Public 
tasks • 

As Public Administration, postulates a study of human 
behaviour, no concept of it can be .studied as an absolute 
constant. Environmental factors, social set up and c.lrcumstan' 
cos of time affect Public Administration a groat deal. With 
the great advancement of Science and Technology resulting 
in the invention of new techniques at all levels of human 
activity, the problems of maintaining, effective co-ordination 
between the administration and the rest of the community, has 




become of great importance. The administrator is the essential 
servant of the new age which is becoming so complex that neither 
the bluster of the power politician nor the abundant gooa~vd.ll 
of the multitude will avoid break down, if, despite the adop- 
tion of right policies, wrong administrative steps are taken* 
The. success or failure of the Government will always depend 
upon the efficiency of Public Administration. The Political 
chiefs may formulate grand plans but if the execution of these 
plans is not carried out in the right spirit and earnestness, 
ail the labour of the political chiefs will turn to a naught* 

And that is one of the reasons of Public dis-satis faction 
in India. It is the Public Administration, ultimately, upon 
whom depends, to a great extent the . welfare of the people* 

Thus Administration has become the heart of the modern! 
problems of the Government. The reason is that the state has 
become an instrument of Social Co-operation as well as Social 
resultation. The work of the Government has increased both in 
volume and complexity. 

In India, efficiency of the administration means the 
efficiency of District Administration, because it is the dis- 
trict administration that comes into direct contaottwith the 
people in the rural areas, who constitute more than 70 % of the 
population. In the implementation of the various schemes and 
programmes, the administration is divided into numerous 
administrative agencies called departments. These departments 
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cannot function independently . As a- captain and a Cto-ordinator^/ 
has to 00' -ordinate the different departments to prevent duplica- 
tion, overlapping and waste* The success or failure of a scheme , 
depends upon the handling of the same at the district level 
administration • The Collector of a District should provide 
good leadership. His maturity, irapartiallity andtobjectivi 
are the important guiding factors to ensure the successful 
team work at the district level. Great work is involved in 
the execution of the works relating to new' policies and the 
Collector has to bring to bear on his work all his powers 
influence, pur suction and Co-ordination of activities of 
v arious departrnen ts • 

(3) ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION OF DISTRICT MMIN I3TR.YFI0H 

To have a clean understanding of the power and position 
of the Collector, it is better to trace the history of the role 
of the Collectors during the Bureaucratic regime and the present 
Democratic day s . 

Popularly speaking the administration of the Public service 
of a country are referred to as bureaucracy- But the essence 
of. bureaucratic system of Government is a Civil service indepen- 
dent of the control of the legislature. The power of the 
officials under such a system of Government constitutes a 
threat to the liberties of the people* Harold La ski has 
defined Bureaucracy as "/..'.system of Government, the control of 
which is so completely in the hands of officials, tint their 
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power Jeoporadi ses the liberties of ordinary citizens* The 
choracteri sties o£ such a regime are a pa-ssion for routine 
in administration# the sacrifice of flexibility to rule# delay 
in malting decisions and a refusal to embark- upon experiment." 

The root cause of many political and administrative 
problems in India# was the foreign rule in the country’* For a 
long time# the British were busy in conquerring dif ferent parts 
of India and in the process# military men and not civilians 
were engaged in administering those parts* There was no room 
for a systaroetfcic Civil administration* There were no legislat e 
tures for a long time* For about a century# when the legislat- 
ures wore created# they were not given power to control the 
higher Government servants who belonged to the ruling country 
itself# as the natives of the land could not be trusted in 
responsible executive offi-tee*. These officers wore the 
pick of the British nation. 

The District Officers wielded immense power for a long time 
in the past. He ruled autocratically and nobod/ interfere in 
his work* He was the virtual monarch of thoDi strict. The 
Districts wore divided into two categories - Regulation-Provinces 
and Non-Regulation Provinces* 

h civilian posted in the Districts of Regulation provinces was 
called Collector andnistrict Magistrate and that in the Non- 
Regulation provinces they were called as Deputy Commissioners* 

The Montagu-Cheimsford Report summed up his position thus "The 
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District Officer has a dual capacity, as Collector, he is 
head of the Revalue Organisation, and as. Magistrate, ho exor- 
cises general supervision over the inferior courts and in parti- 
cular police work* In areas where there is no permanent Revenue 
Settlement he can at any time be in touch with, through his 
revenue Sub— ordinates with every inch of his territory. Several 
other specialised services exist with staffs of their own* But 
in varying degrees, the District Officers influence the policy 
in all these matters and he is always there, in the back ground, 
to lend his support or if heed be to mediate between specialised 
civil service and the people* 

The position enjoyed toy the District Collector was much 
more exalted than is warranted by the powers wiedled by him in 
the actual exercise of his duties* 

The term Collector denotes a very important administra- 
tive Officer who is the head of the district and a comer 
stone of the British admin? stration at the District level 
answerable only to theBoard and Government* In Madras province, 
a Regulation II of 1803 was passed defining the authority commi- 
tted to Collectors and for describing the modes of procedure 


required in the discharge of their, duty* Collectors were 
"declared to have authority to Superintendent and control. 


under the oraers of the Board of Revenue, allpersons employed 
in the executive administration of the Public Revenue, all 


Zamindars, or proprietor of land paying revenue. 


and all 



£ armors, securities, raiyats or other persons concerned in, 
ar responsible for any part of revenue toGovemrnent as far as 

the said superintendence and control may relate to the executive 

administration of the Revenue under the regulations now enacted 

or to be hereafter enacted"* 

As is seen from the above, the primary duty of the 
Collectors was the Collection of revenue and it is this function 
that gave him the designation of " C olloctor. But this work 
as Collector differed in different provinces according to the 
system of Collection of land revenue and other local circumston- 
cos# 

Though the designation "Collector" connotes a limited 
purpose, the enormous powers wielded by him. would make one to 
feel that everything which touched the life of the people in 
the district was his (Collector) concern. Ramsay Macdonald has 
rightly pointed out that "he is the eye of the Government and 
its tongue. He has to keep his figner on the pulse of his 
district, and nothing of any importance is supposed to happen 
without his knowledge. A sparrow ought not to fall without the 
incident coming to his ears". 

It is very difficult to. explain in detail the position 
of the Collector of a district. He is an officer, who adminis- 
ters a vast territory .and is responsible for the collection and 
custody of considerable sums of public money, the welfare of a 
largo population, consisting of diverse races, and following 
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different religion for the discharge of which he must possess . 
extraordinary .qualities of mind and body* 

As an illustrious former civil servant aptly pointed 
out "the capacity of a civilian* s mental power should be similar 
to that of the elephants trunk, which can pick up a pin and pull 
down a might |jf forest tree. There is nothing too great and 
hardly .anything too small to which he may not in the course of 
his career be expected to apply himself." 

This shows that a District Officer is an inch, span sable 
part of the Indian Administrative machinery. 

The District Collector wielded immense power for a long 
time i the past. He railed autocratically and nooody could 
interofere in his work;. The people were afraid of the power 
.one: position of the Collector. Even if the Collector took any 
adverse, decision against anybody he did not choose to prefer any 
appeal. The precarious means of transport and communications 
also made it difficult for them to take .any matter to authorities 
superior to Collector. The control of the Collectors by the r 
authorities above also was very light, as it could not be effec- 
tively maintained due to the barriers of ^/the district officer 
remained in tact. Even if any .appeal was -referred before 
higher authorities, they supported only the stand of the subordi- 
nate, the underlying idea being that. -the. strenff^hof a chain lies 
in giving., attention to its weekest link. They thought that if 
the authority of the District Officer was undermined, confidence 
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of lower runes of bureaucracy .will become snaky and British 
rule would become very difficult, to rule in India* The super- 
vising officers' found it difficult due to long distance and the 
inconvenience of Travel* 

The Bureaucracy received a great encouragement in India 
during the British regime. The Bureaucrat officials who roach 
the position of District collectors through their slow degree 
of promotion they imbibed a love of routine and rod tape. Thus 
the administration virtually become a bureaucrats brotherhood. 
This feature of administration lasted till 1937 when the Governs 
men to £ India Act 1935 came into operation in. theprovince* 

Since independence, there has been considerable writing 
and speaking about the role of the OdI lector. Under the British 
Rule# the Collector was the kingpin of the administration • He 
was the symbol of authority and prestige. The collectors who 
were formerly, symbols; of, power have now become symbols of 
service under the new dispensation • Formerly# the O dI lector 
derived his power and authority# from the British King and his 
representatives. The- source of power# now is the people express- 
ed through its elected representative s • His role ha , .now become 
complex. The Collector has now to walk on tight ropes. He 
has always to reckon with the local representatives of the 
party in power*,- Otherwise he may get into difficulties. Many 
or them wisely take the line of least resistance -and mark 
their time. After the introduction of Panchayat Raj# the 
Collector has to reckon with a horde of non-officials# many 
of whor are politicians with a pull* 
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As observed by Shri v.T. Krishnamachari "The Oollectfer*s 
role has changed 1 but not deminished for he now has the function 
of guiding democratic bodies* Often he has to carry conviction 
with members of democratic institutions" Though theposition 
of the Collector and his prestige have, changed and undergone 
several modifications, he still remains the responsible head 
of general administration in. his district .and the Chief 
representative of -the Government. Upon his energy , shill, 
tact efficiency, grace resourcefulness and dominance depend ■ 
ultimately the efficiency' of the Government, and the work, 
of his subordinates depend in a large measure upon the 
inspiration and stimulus got from his personal example* 

So far as the development field is concerned, the Oollec 
tor is the captain and co-ordinator of the development programme 
of the district. He is the first citizen of the district 
with- nis vast reservoir of administrative experience, he plays 
a dominant role in the realisation of the objectives of . 1 
Panchayat Raj and Rural Development. He is a non-party man and 
has ' no predilection or sympathies with any political organisa- 
tion. *As captain, the Collector has tb : -ensure that all those 
who are engaged in the administrative field in the district 
work as one man. Men holding posts in different departments, 
units of administration and Co-operation with stress on provi- 
ding free and compulsory education for all children until they 
complete, the age of 14* 



Ths aim of the constitution is thus^ along with self 
Government, the nation should qe t; up. a welfare state- 8 vo lve 
new pattern of society in which there will be sustained endeavour 
to raise living standards to the, maximum extent possible through 
increased employment and increased production by ensuing social 
justice and reduction of inequalities. 

The Community Development movement represents the 
Welfare State in action in rural areas, it is to bring about 
a psychological revolution- to fill the villagers with a keen 
desire to improve their standards of living through their own 
efforts and through co-operation among. . themselves. Ths function 
of the administration is to assit the villagers in their 
efforts to do this. 

According . to the decisions of the Planning Commission 
the first attempt towards evlving a total approach to local 
development was made. Under this programme were sat up some 5000 
blocks in the country, each block consisting of about 100 
villages. Each block was to be a unit of planning and develop- 
ment* Each block qas, therefore, to have an integrated programme 
or rural development. Hence at the block level, the various 
departmental agencies were to be in te grated .All the officers 
of the various departments viz,, Agriculture, Animal Husbandry, 
Co-operation, Public Works, Rural Industry, Irrigation, Education 
Social Education, Woman* s education, ware to bs ths members of 
a taam of officers headed by the Block Development Officer. 
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Therefore, separate offices for these officers ceased to exist 
and the departmental officers started functioning in the block 
office. Thus ^ no development department was to function separa- 
tely at the block level. At the village level, a functionary 
called village level worker (VLW) was also sat up. He was to 
function under the guidance of all the 8 extension officers 
and deal with all theprohlems of the villagers* Thus depart- 
mentalism was subordinated to a system of integrated develop- 
ment organisation at the block level. 

To what extend did this first experiment of integrated 
development administration as against departmental system of 
admini oration succeed? In retrospect it would appear the 
departmental forces were never reconciled, from the very outset, 
to the introduction of the integrated approach. The departments 
appeared to reject the “Integrated approach" more or less in the 
same manner in w .ich the body seems to reject the transplanted 
heart. The rejection mechanism of the departments operated in 
many ways. First, the departments refused to allocate any funds 
to an area covered by the Community Development Blocks. As the 
Block budget started being made available, theDepartmental funds 
started being withdraw?*..* Second, the district officers in the 
initial years 'refused to take responsibility for the performance 
of the Block Organisation. They started practically treating 
the existing officers of the Block as being out side the depart- 
mental set-up. Thirdly, the Department of Agriculture disowned 



theVLW inspite of the fact that the integrated area programme 
laid overwhelming emphasis on agricultural extension* They kept 
on insisting that the YLW was no good as compared with Field 
assistant though the VLWs were systematically trained through a 
course of two years at Rural Development Training centres whose 
instructors were drawn from the agricultural department* ulti- 
mately, the Department of Agriculture succeeded in making the 
VLW a purely agricultural functionary rather than a multi- 
purpose worker# thanks to the recommendations of the Ram subhag 
Singh Committee, other changes also followed which tended to 
weaken the authority of the Block Development Officer over the 
departmental officers who started looking more and more 
to the compliance of departmental instructions, and started 
feeling that they had no obligation towards a common programme 
of Block Development* The situation as it stones at themoment 
would appear to be that the concept of area integrated 
development has been given a go-bye and what prevails is the 
separate and independent implementation of the deportmenccl 
schemes by the departmental officers* 
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AR E A DC l/E LO PFiEM T flU THQ RI TY : 

Inspite of ths setback received to thearea development 
approach in course cf this experiment of Community Development 
programme, the need for such an. approach was felt again and 
again in someother contexts. For example, in recent years, it 
has been felt that the full and speedy utilisation of the 
irrigation potential under major irrigation projects has not 
been found possible in the absence of the integrated command 
arsa development plan. During the fifth year plan, therefore, 
command area development authority (CADA) has bean set up for 
each .of the 55 major irrigation projects in the country. Simi- 
larly , for , the drought prone area in some 70 districts in the 
country, the need for integatsd approach has been felt andhance 
recently drought prone, area development authority (dPADA) 
has been set up for soma of these districts to implement an 8 
sector drought area programme covering irrigation, soil conser- 
vation, afforestation, horticulture, dairy, fishery, sericulture 
and co-operation. 

The third example of the integrated oraa approach is the 
pro Gramme for small and marginal farmers in selected districts. 

In all theseareas, an attempt has been again made to 
set up area development authorities. The departmental 
authorities are brought under ths umbrella of an integrated 
*• agency. To uhat extent uie have these new experiments been 


successful? 



EXP ER IKSf'QSS OF AREA APPROACH;. 

To take the last example first/ forall the districts 
in which small and marginal farmers and agricultural labourers 
development programmes have been introduced new organisations 
called the SFDA or MFAD Development Agencies ’nave been set up as 
registered societies. The Divisional ana District officers of 
the various departments concerned like agriculture/ Co-operation , 
Animal Husbandry, Public Works , etc. are the members of the 
governing councils of the authorities which are headed by the 
Divisional Commissioner or the Deputy Commissioner. The 
rejection mechanism/ which led to the decisive defeat of the 
area integrated, approach in the ACDP has also operated in cases 
of the SFDA and MFAL Development Agencies programmes. The 
administrative machinery created for the new programme was rather 
limited. Only one project officer with a couple of specialists 
and limited clerical staff was provided for the agency. It was 
argued that the entire stren-gthof the various departments would 
be at the back of these agencies. But in reality the entire 
burden was left on the shoulders of the Project Officer alone 
with little active involvement of the departments. This led 
to a groat amount of delay -and dilution in the implarnon t at ion 
of the programmes. Instead of .an all out approach to improve 
conditions of the small former through every possible mender 
..Rd the consequent need for a total reorientation of the 
departmental programme and machinery in favour of the small and 
marginal farmers, the programme was limited to the specific 



items- coVared by the SFDA ..projects '.via* providing subsidies 
an drisk-, funds. Thus departmentalism came in the way of - a' full 
^and comprenensi ve effort inthe realisation of the goals of the 
SFDA and fiFAt Programmes, ; . ' 

\ . Some difficulties have also cropped up in the DPADA 

Programmes. The departments have tended to take their instruc- 
tions from their departmental heads thereby bypassing governing 
councils of the DPADA. In a hurry to spend departmental share 
of unds, the heads of department have sometimes given instruc- 
tions for < the purchase of the .machinery far. in advance, of 
requirements. Specialist visitors have' 'tandsd to pass on their 
instructions to their counter— parts at the project level rather 
than plj30ihg : them before the governing' councils. Thus these ; u - 1 
programmes" have contributed to departmental expansionism ,i.ii thraut ■ 
achieving the main objective viz,, that' of" the co-ordination, ; 
of efforts of various departments towards’ the restoration of the : 
ecological > balance in the area by,, the fullest utilisation and 
mobilisation of soil, and water resources, of that area. Each 
department iends to promote its, .o.wn scheme Without caring for;, 
the .inter-programme integration. 

CADAS (Co mfriand Area Development Authorities) have been 
set up in the command areas. A limited buagat has bean placed . 
at the disposal of the authorities with the expectation that 
these limited funds o‘f. the authorities of the CADAs would be 
supplemented by the resources of the depaetment. But this seldom 
happens, nor has there been an adequate realisation of the need . 
for the various departments to work together as a team for speedy 
and affective irrigation _ development. The -Pu blic Works Department 
Officers continue to be bothered about the - engineering aspects 

, A ' 

to the neglect of -the agricultural aspects, of the neglect of 
agriculture aspects 



In the initial phase of planning, with the same party in 
power both at the .Centra and in the States the problem of 
planning in a federal set up did not appear, but whan these 
conditions no longer obtain, theproblems of relationship bet- 
ween the Centre and the States became acute. The States have 
started demanding more generous allocations of resources. They 
have also ^started questioning the legitimacy of Central and Cen- 
trally. sponsored schemes pertaining to thsitams falling within 
the sphere of Stats administration. This is indeed a serious 
dilemma of planning in our country. Changes of political 
parties also .played its part in . losing its importance.’ The 
politicians at State level start looking at Panchayat Raj 
institutions as rival, centres of powers 

The Block team was a group of officide drafted from the 
development Departments designed to have a unified approach for 
achieving a common goal. But this unification approach stopped 
at the. block level and did not extend beyondit. Even at the 
block levs! where there was a. unified approach, the extension 
team uould have. done, better If their Departmental Sfficers 
acted as they are expected to act. But they had their own 
Departmental prejudices, intra Departmental and inter Departmental 
rivalries. Even in the same Department there is no cahasion 
among its various wings. For example, Highways and Rural 
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Development hove created many wings such as National Highways, 
Rural Roads, Sugarcane Development etc. Similarly in pul lie 
Works Department, there is no cohesion among its various wings 
like touildcigs* special projects, irrigation etc. The same is 
tne case in all other major development Departments which have 
to play an impotent role, in the Rural Development Programmes* 
Each Department took advantage of this lack of centralised 
force to unify them and co-ordinate their activities and 
started strengthening their own Department rather than n 

s tr eg then in g the hands of community Development* These sharp 
corners could have been removed if the control and Co-ordina- 
tion of the di£ ferent development Departments at the District 
Level was also entrusted to an unified agency. 

'iffbis lack of Co -or- dination of the development Depart-* 
rnents at the District Level with its echo down to the Block. 
Level set up, contributed to the poor performance of the block 
resulting.in the disintegration of theBlock Organization. 
Co-ordinatidn was a problem from the beginning and the attempt 
for the unified approach did not extend beyond the Block. No 
horizontal Ga-o ruination is possible unless there is vertical 
Co-ordination. The different subject matter experts pulled in 
different directions with the result they could not play their 
roles as extension educators and development practition ers. 

Now the Block Organization is bereft of its original shape, 
vitality and purpose. 
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.What .is the upshort of this, analysis? Does it mean that 
the integrated or deve logmen t approach is invalid or .is doomed 
to failure? Should us allow departments to have their own 
uay without bothering about integrated area development? 

This would indead be a counsel of despair. The need for 
integrated approach in Public Administration would increase and 
not diminish as the years go by. The principle of integration 
is indispensable because it is deeply rooted in nature it. self as 
it is in the life of community. Administratiorjfexists for promoting 
welfares of the community in close alliance with nature. This would 
demand a fresh look at the structural set up of Development Depart- 
ment. This Department called the Pane hay at and Development Depart- 
ment should be headed by a Commissioner in the grade of chief 
secretary to Government, who should also bo Vi co-chairman of State 
Planning Commission, All the Directors and the Technical Department 
heads dealing with Community Development Programme should work 
under his direction and control. 

In the changed circuastances, the need for an affective 
co-ordination and integration is the felt need. At tha outset, 
the C.D, Programme did not cover the entire area at one stractch 
and there was the need far Co-ordinating tha programme within 
the block within the limited over all planned development 
programme in the rost of the areas of this Stato, The Collector 
as the head of the District, played the rola of the Co-ordinator 
Tha C.D, Programme now extends to this whole State, Tha 
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Collector has to play a dominant role in its implementation* 

In his dynamism and enthusiasm shown by the band of dedicated 
team of members* lies the success of the scheme. If the 
Collector 11 s role is to be really effective* he should be given 
the necessary authority and status. He must be given the neces- 
s ..ry conerolling or supervisry powers over theof fleers of the 
various departments in the District setup to enable 'him to 
discharge his responsibility as a Chief Executive of the District 
.and the co~ordinator* senior IAS men may be appointed as " 
District collectors. They will have both rich administrative 
experience leadership and command over the District Officers 
and subordinate officers. They cannot also beoverawod by self 
seeking local politicians. It may be recalled In this 
connection that when Rajaji was the Chief Minister o.f. Madras 
State* very senior men functioned as Collectors and they 
contributed much to the efficiency of district administration* 

The over all authority of the Collector was a recognised 
authority in the State. When new problems affecting the District 
and its people arose* the collector naturally fitted into the 
role of the head of the programme. In the democratic decentra- 
lisation as tile programmes develop* purely official offcasts 
with a sprinkling of non official advisers may not be sufficient 
to enthuse thepeople. The elected representatives who may 
constitute theDistrict Develojunent Council* the Panchayat Union 
or Panchayat may be brought into the fold of these x^rogramrnes 
to create necessary psychological atmoshohere . TheDistrict 
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Development Council for which the Collector is the Chairman 
is at present only an Advisory body# It has no statutory 
power to enforce or command* This makes the function o£ the 
District Development Council ineffective* as in other states 

j. x 

(Andhra Pradesh for example) it should be made a statutory 
■ f a "P 

body headed by an elected Chairman. The Collector can be 
made the executive head to implement the schemes and programmes 
laid down by the .District Development Council answerable 
only to the Chairman and State Development Commissioner* 

The Block set up, should function as the second tier 
for the Paichayat Raj -three tier system. At theBlock level, 
the ' lock Development Officer will be the captain of the team 
with the extension officers earning within his fold. There 
should be perfect unification of extension wings answerable 
only to tile BlockDeveloprnent Officer. A mocsol table or the 
this Development side heirarchy setup is appended to this paper* 
Th^se arrangements would help realistic planning and imo lamenta- 
tion of the development schemes ensuring at the same time 
effective Co-ordination horizontally and vertically* 

A cogent policy of administrative sot up for the Pan eh ay at 
Raj and Rural Development has tobe evolved. Secondly just as 
the civil S'urviceof the state and Central levels arc subject to 
the appropriate political authority, there should be a 
corresponding relationship in the District and Block levels. 
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Agrarian lie forms in a district with 
special reference to a weaker social group. 

- Sujata Singh 

Eighty percent of the population in India is rural. 

Although a majority are dependent on agriculture for their 
livelihood, a third of them do not own any land. An estimate 
for the year 1977-78 shows that of the 290 million people 
living below the line of poverty, 160 million were below 75% 
of the poverty live, with the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes, constituting the bulk of them 

Traditionally and predominantly rural, the Scheduled Castes 
are mainly landless agricultural labourers, or are found 
toiling in the most unrenunerstive and degrading ' occupations . 
The Indian plans and programmes are an effort to provide some 
wherewithals by which their quality of life would be improved. 
Among the benefits earmarked for the Scheduled Castes are land, 
agriculture and housing programmes. While distributing land 
declared surplus due to imposition of land ceilings, preference 
is to be given >by state governments to persons belonging to 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. What, then, has 
been the impact of land distribution on the weaker section? 

Has it helped alleviate *r mitigate their appaling poverty? 

Govt, of India, Report of the Commissioner for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, (Twenty 
Sixth Report) 19 78- 79 . 


In order to study the impact of various programmes on 
the Scheduled Caste population living in rural areas, a study 
was undertaken in Agra district of Uttar fradesh * Ti e s«cpe 
cf this paper is, however, restricted to the discriptirn of the 
impact of agrarian reforms on the Scheduled Caste population 
of Sear a village, in Agra district. . -A total of 80 Scheduled 
Caste households formed the sample of this study. 

Background • 

tnif-in.L '-m—-.- --it-- in,.- m mmrnn-TrmMimrim f ' 

Sear a, located 21 km from Agra, had a high Scheduled Caste 
population (29,49%). The number of Scheduled Caste households 
was 573, The "nuclear family concept” seems to have wide 
acceptance in Senra. The tetri agricultural land vns about 
4,000 acres, out of which 3,941 acres nos cul tivatabl e . The 
net area under irrigation was 2,128 acres while 2,077 acres did 
not have any irrigation facility. There were mainly three 
sources cf irrigation - the tube wells, ordinary wells and 
v. a t e r i r cm canal. 

Not mu eh had changed in the sleepy Sear a village oh ere time 
seemed to have stood still. The villager here attached great 
importance to agricultural land, he was eager to seek 

Government help by way of 1 rnd distribution and provision 



of credit facilities for buying agricultural inputs and 
implements. Thus,- the main emphasis vsas on agriculture. 

.Among the 80 heads of households, who formed the respondents 
of the survey, 82.50$ belonged to the Jatav sub-caste group, 
followed by Balmik (7.50$) and Khatik (2.50$). Other castes 
such as Dhobi, Kori, Bandha and Kumhar were in small numbers, 
which is reflected in the sample. The Jatavs, who comprised 
nearly 90$ of the total Scheduled Caste population in the 
village, were largely agriculturists i.e. small/norginal formers 
and agricultural labourers. 

As only a comparative study could be an effective indicator 
for measuring the improvement In the living conditions of the 
Scheduled Castes, the position of the respondents in 1980/81 was 
compared to that which prevailed in 1970-71. 

hand owned 

In 1980-81, 30$ of the sample did not have any land as 
compared to 58.75$ who were landless in 1970—71. A total of 
23 families joined the land holding class by 1980-81, as a 
result of government allotting land to them under its land 
distribution programme. 
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Table 1 



Land holding 

19 70-71 



1980-81 

(in Bighas) 

No 

„ JL - _ 

_No 

_ _ 2? _ _ 

■ , '• * ' * 

No land 

4 7 

58.75 

24 

30.00 

less than 1 

5 

6.25 

. 28 

35 .00 

1 to loss than 3 

10 

12.50 

10 

12.50 

3 to less than 6 

7 

8 . 75 

7 

8.75 

6 to less than 9 

■ 4 

5.00 

4 

5.00 

9 to less than 12 

3 

3.75 

3 

3.75 

12 and above 

4 

5.00 

4 

5.00 

? o „ a 1 : 

80 

100.00 

80 

100.00 


Year of receiving land, tyre of 1 and and f,rea (in Big has) . 

.All the beneficiaries were allotted laid '’wring 1976-77. 
The type of land given to then was, however, o f a very poor 
ciuolity and undeveloped. Moreover, the ouantity of land 
allotted, was less than a bigha. 

hand use pattern of the beneficiaries. 

h total of 15 beneficiaries were raising crops, rut of 
which 13 were raising only one crop while the remaining two 
were raising two crops a year. Eight beneficiaries were 
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not making use of their lend because of the uneconomic 
size of holding and unproductive nature of the land. 

Table 2 

Land use pattern of the ben ef i ciari es 

Type of land/Uso 

Cultivated land of which 
one crop cultivation 

Tso crops cultivation 

Uncul tivabl e 1 an d 

NA 

Total ; 

Bank loans is ere given to 10$ of the beneficiaries to improve 
their lands, whereas 8.75$ tried improving their lands by their 
own resources because of corruption among bank officials. The 
beneficiaries, who had availed of loans from the bank, identified 
the Canara Bank as the source of finance. While 8.75$ had taken 
a loan of Rs.iGO, 1.-25$ had borrowed a total amount of Bs.300. 

They received the loan in 1976 and the interest charged was 14$. 
The rest did not try to develop the land because they could not 
afford to pay the high rate of interest charged by the banks, 
hi so , the size of the land was too small to make investment an 
attractive proposition. 


13 16.25 

2 2.50 

8 10 .00 

57 71.25 

80 100.00 
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Receipt of Pattas 

Only about 18 . 75>i received tie » Fattas' of the 
land allotted to them. They complained that the •Fatwr.ri* * 

took bribe _ lor getting the ’Fattas' registered. They got the 
'Icttas' only after giving acney to the Fntwnri. Others 
complained that the Fatwari did not give then the 'Pattas* 
because they failed to give the bribe demanded by him. 

Eorrassnent by previous landlords. 

None of the beneficiaries complained of harrnssnent by 
the previous landlords. This was probably because the ouality 
of land was poor and unproductive and did net ehallnngc the 
po s i t i on '. .f t h e 1 a n d lords . 

Land in possession of respondents or transferred. * J, 

— r 

fill the beneficiary families were still in possession 
of the land given to them and had not transferred or sold it. 

They held ti e view that it would be difficult to sell it 
because of its unproductive nature. 

Awareness regarding Scientific j t gri cultural Inputs 

Awareness of scientific agricultural inputs like high 
yielding verities of seeds, chemical fertilisers and Insecticides/ 
pesticides, was poor. So was their knowledge regarding the use 
of these inputs. Enquiries revealed that there were some 

: O off'. V Eo. ; ororof O-V/f . . tOh-oO' ■ ■ V fihih m 



’Rbc were aware of modern agricultural inputs "but were not 
using th,ea. This was because of the uncconoaic nature of land 
holdings, lock of irrigation facilities and lack of finance. 

Source of irrigation . 

A majority of tLe respondents stated that their main source 
of irrigation was private tube wells owned by rich landlords, 
the charges for which varied between Us. 12-16 for an hour's 
water supply. They feel that they are being cheated by the 
rich farmers but there is nothing they can do as they do not 
have any alternative source of water supply- The water rotes are 
specially high because the pump sets ore run on diesel engine as 
there is no electricity in the village. Only 2.50 $ of the 
non beneficiary respondents had their own irrigation facility. 

A large number of beneficiaries are still dependent on the 
benevolence of nature. 

.As can be seen from this analysis, most of the holdings 
are uneconomic, being less than a bigha and devoid of 
basic facilities like water supply etc. 

Marketing 

Among the total landholding respondents, about 13.75$ 
were marketing their produce within the village itself. 

It may be mentioned here that Semra has a sizable weekly ciondi 
that attracts traders from other villages. .About 12.50$ were 
marketing their agricultural produce outside the village 
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through private middlemen, who made the ncxiaun profit in the 
•bargain. Though they were aware of the fact that they were 
being exploited, there was cc way of eliminating the widdl eraen 
fron the scene, in the absence of any other alternative 
arrangement . There was no co-operative society or governmental 
organisation for marketing the goods. However, o majority of 
the beneficiary lend holders had no surplus to sell. N 

jiaong the families covered under the survey, 23 families 
had got land from the government. It should, however, be in ted 
that only .15 families were cultivating the land allotted to then. 
The land given to the respondents was of nn inferior quality and 
undeveloped. Most of the beneficiaries were raising only one 
crop a y ear os they were dependent on the rains for irrigation. 

The only irrigation facility isos private tube wells, whose 
owners charged exorbitant rates, .nil the beneficiaries received 
less than a high a ef land. 

The pertinent question is whether the land sc distributed 
serves any purpose? -also, has it helped improve the economic 
condition of the Scheduled Castes? The data on land distribution 
reveals only a marginal impact of the government policy in this 
field. The size and quality of the land distributed defects the 
very purpose tf lend c istribut ion. Organising farming on a 
Cu-oper.. tive basis could have made t; e inoividuol units more 
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viable but this could not be cone in the case of fragmented 
holdings, scattered here and there, ^.s things stand, the land 
allotted to individual farmers is too small in size to offer 
any - shape for development* Scientific methods in farming coul d 
be employed only when the unit is viable* Saall farming unit 
has been advocated by agricultural scientists and agro-economists 
but this would only be viable when the lend is fertile, fit for 
cultivation and has bssic infra-structural facilities. Thus, 
the mere distribution of land will net serve any purpose unless 
matching support of agro— services are provided. Tractors and 
other agricultural implements could be loaned, to them by the 
government or some service co-op -era five, at concessional rates. 
Left to themselves, the beneficiaries could not be expected to 
develop their lands as their economic condition dees not 
permit them to & so. The land so . distributed could also be 
used for other productive purposes like dairy farming, sheep 
rearing etc. Providing marketing facilities is equally 
important. Support should also be provided in the form of 
agro-exten sion services which may be looked after by the agricul- 
tural department of the lead bank in the area. They could advise 
the farmers on better cropping pattern, better land use techni- 
ques, soil conservation etc. so that the venture becomes 
profitable. On the contrary, most respondents complained about 
the indifferent attitude of government officials, particularly 
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the VL¥. The officials seem to be more concerned about 
fulfilling targets without going into the merits of a case* 

This approach percolates to all levels. A stock-taking 
attitude is clearly ncticable in the meetings whete the chief 
development officer is busy looking -at the targets pith the 
block development officers giving bis,., .details . about . :the niimhef' 
of cases covered. There cannot be any rural d.ev-eTopm on t. as 
long os' this attitude j rev : ils , among' g( vornc^n.V:,of fiMnl^ . The 
number of people given land i.s.oh<>t‘ • fh c r’l important ouestir#. 

sense of involvement of the. bureau orab^ 


What is more, pelvewait is the type of support s ery 1 ces; jpjrT3?-i 
efforts made at improving the 1 md so si lotted- 



